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MOUNT MONADNOCK FROM 


New England and Other Matters. | 
HROUGHOUT New England, particu- | 
larly in Maine and New Hampshire, | 

there are numerous summer camps where dur- | 

ing July and August young people happily | 
combine school work with vacation pleasures. | 

Many of the camps are on the seashore, but | 

there are more among the hills and on the 

shores of the lakes. There are more camps 
for boys than for girls, but the number of 
girls’ camps has increased rapidly in the last 
few years. Far from the heat and noise of the 
cities, the summer camp in the deep woods is 
an ideal place for girls who have to study in 
the summer, and at the same time need the 
recreative effect of life in the open. With 
teachers, matrons, instructors in swimming 
and other sports, they find that the routine of 
study and of work cannot be neglected, but they 
also have abundant opportunity for the whole- 
some recreation that in the fall brings Gen | 
back healthy and happy to the city, and to) 
The cover picture on The | 








school or college. 
Companion this week shows a group of girls 
at the shore of a lake, filling their pails with 
water for use in camp. 
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HE United States government is so con- 

cerned over the decline of the sardine 
industry, long a prosperous business on the 
eastern coast of Maine, that it is sending 
expert chemists to establish a field experiment 
station, or sardine laboratory, at Eastport. | 
The chemists will investigate methods of | 
packing the fish in mustard and in oil, and 
especially the waste of good food material that | 
follows the cutting of large fish to make them 
fit small cans. Competition has become so 
keen in recent years that many of the packers 
have put up inferior fish in the cheapest 
possible way. In consequence, the whole | 
business has suffered, even that of the packers 
who have kept their output of a high quality; 
and thousands of cases of American sardines 
have been seized in the large cities as unfit for 
food. The government investigation will, it 
is hoped, lead to better conditions. 
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“THE Long Trail,’’ which is to run from 

one end of Vermont to the other, over 
the tops of the Green Mountains and through 
the valleys between them, is taking definite 
form. Lovers of mountain tramps find a 
stretch of the trail, thirty-five miles in length, 
now ready for them over Killington, Pico, 
Camel and Horrid mountains, and a crew of 
woodsmen are busy on another long link, 
through the wilderness between Camel’s Hump 
and Lincoln. The state forestry department 
was quick to see the value of this continuous 
mountain pathway, and is using it as a line of 
patrol for the forest fire-wardens to follow. 
The department has set up lookouts at con- 
venient points, and will use the trail as a road 
over which to hurry crews of fire-fighters when 
an emergency rises. This use of the trail every 
summer will help to keep it open, even if 
walking parties do not take advantage of the 
glorious tramp that it offers. Both in its 
length, and in its nature, the completed trail 
will give tourists an added inducement to visit 
Vermont. ‘ 





HEN Thomas W. Sweetser died in Boston | 

almost sixty years ago, he left in his will 
an unusual provision for the benefit of the poor | 
families of Salem, his native city. He left 
$10,000 to Salem, to be kept at six per cent. 
interest forever ; the income, $600, to be used to 
buy stoves for the poor people of the city, or 
to buy food and fuel, if the whole sum was 
not needed for stoves. In some way the pro- 
vision was overlooked when Mr. Sweetser died, 
in 1854, or, at least, it received no official 
notice. Last month, in connection with the 
sale of some land that belonged to the estate, | 
the old will was examined in the probate office 
and the forgotten clause came to light. The | 
fund is still available, if the city of Salem 
cares to accept and execute the novel trust. 
Perhaps in his earlier years Mr. Sweetser had 
known what it was to suffer from the cold, 
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DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


and so determined to see to it that no Salem 
house should lack a good stove. He was also 
far-sighted enough to provide that the money 
might be spent for better heating apparatus 
than stoves, if such should come into use. 


& 
psa ineren, Massachusetts, has purchased 
Belfry Hill as a park and playground, and 
has erected on the summit a duplicate of the 
famous old belfry that stood on the spot when, 
on April 19, 1775, its bell gave warning of the 
coming of the British troops. The original 
belfry, which was built in 1761, was carefully 
preserved until 1909, although it had been 
removed from the hill toanother spot. In that 
year a gale blew it down. The old bell that 
sounded the warning in 1775 has long since 
disappeared, but its tongue is preserved as a 
relic in the old Clark-Hancock house, near 

the village green. * 


doctor’s horse. The rheumatic knees, no 
longer negligible, of his old mate of twenty 
ears, precipitated this year the retirement 
rom practise of one physician more of the 
older-fashioned type. 

**T’m too old for a new partner, and now my 
old partner’s too old for me,’’ he cungieinel 
whimsically. ‘‘Time we were both turned 
out to grass, and my patients began to Stop ! 
Look! Listen! for a youngster in a hooting 
devil-wagon. If he doesn’t run over too many 
of ’em first, I dare say he’ll patch folks up as 
well as I could.’’ 


THE VANISHING SEA-ELEPHANT. 
UADALUPE Island, lying off the west | 





coast of Mexico, is the place of shelter 

for the last herd of sea-elephants known 
to exist. This herd contains the only specimens | 
of their kind surviving from prehistoric times. | 
When it was discovered by the expedition sent | 
out about a year and a half ago by the Ameri- | 
can Museum of Natural History, it numbered | 
150. The number has now decreased to} 
thirty-six, and the creatures are threatened 
with total extinction. 


‘*The sea-elephant is an important link in 
the chain of evolution, and is the largest of all 
fin-footed animals,’’ says a writer in the New 
York Sun. ‘*The adult male is about twenty- 
two feet in length, and is about eight feet 
high when propped up on his front flippers 
in a natural position. These great bulls weigh 
from two to three tons, and have-.a trunk, or 
proboscis, which, when relaxed, hangs down 
over the mouth about two feet. In the end of 
this, the nostrils are placed rather wide apart, 
and when they breathe, their whole mass 
trembles in tiny undulations to the very end. 

‘*The flippers are thick, and tipped with 


heavy claws. ‘There is a tail about one and a 
half feet long, separated horizontally in two 
divisions. is tail acts as a propeller, to 
assist the hi creature when it comes in 
through the breakers. He hoists his back 


flippers and tail so as to catch the full sweep 
of the waves, and then allows himself to be 
boosted up on the beach. 

‘*Coarse bristly hair grows sparsely from 
the back along the body, and a tough protect- 
ing crust of flesh reaches like a shield from 
the lower jaw down over the chest and round 
to the of the neck. This bib-like affair 
is nature’s provision for protection in time of 





Ts Society for the Preservation of New 
Hampshire Forests has just become the 


| owner of a tract of six hundred acres on the | 
| summit of Mount Monadnock. 


It is the gift of 
those to whom, through one generation after 
another, the land has descended from the first 
owner, who held it by a royal grant from 
George III. It is to become a public reserva- 
tion, a valuable addition to the New Hamp- 
shire mountain area that has been saved from 
the lumberman. Monadnock is an isolated 
mountain in the southwestern part of the state. 
Its summit is 3,186 feet above sea-level. At its 
foot ‘lies Dublin Pond, about a mile in length, 
and nearly as wide; and, also at its foot, the 
picturesque village of Dublin, which claims 
the distinction of being farther above sea- 
level than any other village in New England. 
The United States survey has established its 
height as about sixteen hundred feet. Beth- 
lehem, New Hampshire, is about 1,450 feet. 
In 1804 the settlers near Mount Monadnock 
burned over the mountain, in order to drive 


out the bear, and see a big fire. 

| Holmes drew his unforgetable portrait of 
the wise old country physician, Doctor 

Kittredge, in ‘‘Elsie Venner’’; nor did he fail 

to accord due recognition to the doctor’s four- 

footed partners, Cassia, Quassia, and Caustic; 

one, a fine little Morgan mare for emergencies; | 


the others, steady old jog-trots for the common | 
round. 


‘Oh, yes! Country doctor!’? wrote sym- 
pathetically the more fortunate doctor, urban | 
and literary. ‘‘ Half-a-dollar a visit—ride, ride, | 
ride all day—get up at night and harness your 
own horse—ride again, ten miles in a snow- 
storm—shake powders out of two vials—ride | 
back again, if you don’t happen to get stuck 
in a drift—no home, no peace, no continuous 
meals, no unbroken sleep, no Sunday, no 
holiday, no social intercourse, but one eternal | 
jog, jog, jog, in a sulky, until you feel like 
the mummy of an Indian who had been buried 
in the sitting Le and dug up a hundred 
years afterward !’’ 

It is a picture that receives detailed con- | 
firmation from Mr. Francis E. Leupp in some 
recently published recollections of his boyhood 
days; and he, too, does not forget the doctor’s 
partners. 

‘*The doctor kept three road-horses, one for 
day service, one for night service, and one to 
relieve either of the others in an emergency. 
The mare he drove at night was so old that 
few remembered her as a colt, but she had 
learned only faithfulness and discretion with 
increase of years. When the doctor had finished 
an all-day and all-night job, he would tie the 
reins to the whip-socket, compose himself for 
slumber against the padded back of his gig, 
chirrup to Dolly, and leave her to find her way 
home without guidance. He carried no lan- 
tern, for however dark the night, Dolly kept 


* © 


THE DOCTOR’S PARTNER. 
T is now fifty years since Dr. Oliver Wendell 





| straight in the highway, never turned a wrong 


corner, nor stopped until she reached home. 
So unerring was her performance of duty that 
the good people of the neighborhood came 


|almost to expect miracles of her; and a few 


shook their heads over her threatened deca- | 
dence when she allowed a fierce wind one | 
night to blow the hat off her sleeping master’s | 
head and land it in a ditch, where it was not | 
found till the next afternoon. ’’ | 

It is the doctor’s machine that the village 
knows and watches for nowadays, rarely the 


|enough in manner, treated him de haut en 


battle. The males fight viciously in the mating 
| season, and the chest-protector prevents much 
| loss of life. 

‘*Sea-elephants live on various kinds of 
small fish, and use the trunk to seine them 
| with. Afterward, the food is transferred to 
the mouth precisely as elephants manage it.’’ 


* © 


A NEOLITHIC TRADE. 


“ NAPPING,’’ or flint-clipping, is the 
K ‘‘oldest industry in England.’’ It is 
carried on by knappers who use much 
the same tools and work in much the same 
way that men did in the Neolithic age, says 
a writer in Harper’s Weekly. In the little 
byway hamlet of Brandon, England, the knap- 
per finds his material ready to hand in the exten- 
sive strata of flint that lie amid the chalk 
beneath the surface. He sinks a shaft directly 
to the ‘‘floor-stone, ’’ and from that shaft makes 
burrows into the chalk. The mining is carried 
on in a most primitive way; for the most part, 
the men work singly. Each miner has his own 
‘‘elaim’’ and his own workshop. 


His workshop, like his mining, is also prim- 
itive. It is arude shed in his garden; its only 
fittings are a block from the of an oak- 
tree, a seat, a little stove to dry the flint, pails, 
and some old tin cans. 

The flint can only be ‘‘flaked’’ by an expert 
worker. Taking a large block, he will, by 
deft strokes of his hammer, get flakes from 
three to five feet in length, struck so thin that 
there will be a ridge running through the 
i That is the first stage of the musket 
flint. Next he holds the flake over a small iron 
upright on the wooden block, and chips it off 
to the required size. The process of chipping 
is called knapping. 

Five million flints leave Brandon each year. 
They are carefully packed in small bags, and 
these, in turn, are packed in straw to prevent 

e from getting chipped. Where do 
these relics of bygone days go? To be used in 
the muskets of African negroes. Some, too, 
are exported to South America and China. 
Another odd shipment was made during the 
Boer War, when fourteen thousand tinder flints 
went out to British troops, so that they might 
get a light when their matches became wet. 
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CARLYLE, THE DEMOCRAT. 


HE ‘‘Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spen- 
cer-Stanhope, ’’ a book recently published 
in London, has the following account of 

an interview that took place between two of 
the most famous writers of the time and Queen 
Victoria: 

I was told the other day that when Dickens 
had an interview with the queen, she kept 
him standing all the time, and although kind 


bas, and did not even offer to shake hands with 
him when he took his departure. With Car- 
lyle, the case was somewhat different. The 
old Scotsman calmly took the initiative. 
Having greeted the queen with due respect 
when she entered, he observed, confidentially, 
‘‘And noo, your majesty, I would remind 
you that I am a verra old man, and so I will 
tak a chair,’’ and down he sat, without any 
— agg on her part. He then, with equal 
reedom, proceeded to criticize her ministry, 
and gave her much unsolicited advice that, 
nevertheless, showed a foresight she might 
with advantage have made useof. The queen, 
however, was much affronted by his freedom 
of speech, and after the interview, declared 
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Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must 


ave 





Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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] SPRAY PUMPS 


will do your work; why our 
81 years’ experience makes 
us authorities and how it 
works for your pleasure, profit; 
ease in spraying, fire fighting. 
white washing. disinfecting, 
etc, Figure 563 (Aquapeller) 
throws continuous straight 
stream—35 to 50 feet. also gives 
fine spray. ‘Fights fire or 
bugs.” Dealers sell it. 
Write for the booklet today. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Pump Makers 81 years 
220 William St. Middletown,Ct. 
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Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


PREPARES young men and 
young women to fill good-paying 
business and teaching positions. 
Courses: Business, Combined, 
Shorthand, Secretarial, Commer- 
cial Normal, Applied Business 
and Management and Advanced 
Finishing. 
SITUATIONS FOR ALL GRADUATES. 
Fall Term Begins September 2d. 


Call or Write for Free New Catalogue. 
18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for Success Journal. 
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Raincoat 
Bargain 
Ladies’ and 


Gentlemen’s 
Raincoats 


$3.00 
Each 
Formerly $5.00 
Only One 


"Tae popular Raincoats for men 
and women are made of single tex- 
ture cloth, gray color, with black rubber 


double back, vertical: pockets, tabs on 
sleeves and perforations for ventilation 
under the arms. These are serviceable, 


excellent satisfaction. 


We can furnish both ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
styles, sizes 34 to 46. 
and misses, to be ordered by age. 


Until our limited stock is exhausted we will 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
1 Colum 





Customer 


n the inside, vulcanized seams, 


ght garments that will give 
Also small sizes for boys 


Raincoats for only $3.00 each, 
free anywhere in United States. 


bus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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HEN Willett, the 
deputy game- 
warden, with 


Bob Manson running the 
launch, made his last 
trip through the Bara- 
taria marshes in June, 
he heard warnings. 
Pierre, it seemed, had 
boasted that he would 
‘*get even’’ for his arrest 
at Willett’s hands. He 
had had to sell his lugger 
to meet the heavy fines 
that had been imposed 
on himself and his sons, 
and he had reminded 
Antoine Perrin, the 
storekeeper at Barataria 
village, of the old law- 
less days when more 
than one game-warden 
had been found floating 
in the black water of the 
bayou. 

Willett laughed at the 
plume-hunter’s threats. 

**Next thing, I’ll stop 
old Pierre from killing 
deer in season and out 
of season, doe, buck and 
fawn. Bob, I’m going 
off to-day to see the 
chief, who’s come down 
to Lake Salvador to 
consult me, and I’ll 
run the launch alone. 
You and the captain can 
work at that survey and 
pick up a turtle or two 
till I get back. ’’ 

Bob smiled. He had proposed the rough 
charting of all the shoals and cut-offs of the 
bayous, for no one knew them better than 
their guide, ‘‘Old Man Captain’’ Johnson. 
Consequently, Bob was well satisfied to remain 
in the palmetto shack and discuss the drawings 
with the captain. In the evening the guide 
went off on a turtle track while Bob washed 
the dishes down under the mangrove fringe by 
the water. He was thus engaged when a 
movement behind the little shack drew his 
attention. Turning carelessly, he saw a man 
peering into the hut. The next instant he 
recognized the tall Mexican hat; it belonged 
to old Pierre! 

Manson rose angrily. He did not dream 
that the swampers would dare to attempt 
violence. 


‘*Hi, Pierre!’’ he shouted. ‘‘What do you | gras 


want?’’ 

Pierre turned and covered Manson with his 
shotgun. At his shout in the ‘‘cajun’’ dialect 
of the coast, two other men came from the 
cane-brake — Etienne, and the elder brother, 
Robert; between them was Old Man Johnson. 

‘*M’sieu’,’’ said Pierre, with his crafty grin, 
“dis our turn now. Yo’ go sit against dat 
tree.’ 

Bob hesitated. The old guide called softly 
from the scrubby oak. ‘‘Better come on, Bob! 
Reckon they got us this trip. Pierre’s ugly.’’ 

‘*Pierre! We’ll send him to the pen if he 
touches a thing in this camp!’’ 

Pierre bent his grizzled head suavely. 
‘*Mebbe, m’sieu’. First catch dat ol’ Pierre! 
Neve’ no mo’ catch dis ol’ Pierre!’? He 
laughed, and turned to his sons, who were 
searching Willett’s camp outfit in the hut. 
‘Burn all dat stuff we don’t want, boys.’’ 

The two younger men were carrying out all 
the portable goods,—canned stuff and bacon 
and flour,—and kicking the blankets and bars 
back under the thatch. Etienne exclaimed 
with triumph when he found Bob’s belt and 
revolver. He seized also on the shotgun. 
Then the cajuns began flinging pots and pans 
and dishes into the bayou, while Pierre stood 
lazily guarding the prisoners. Bob’s wrath 
boiled over. He heaped abuse on the trio, 
but Old Man Johnson shook his head. ‘An 
old reb soldier like me ain’t afraid of any 
Swampers,’’ he muttered, ‘‘but I know when 
a man’s got the best of me! Now just stand, 
Bob, and take your medicine. We’ll make 
’em how! for tearin’ up our camp. ’’ 

The destruction of the camp, indeed, seemed 
about all that Pierre could accomplish. But 
as the two younger creoles heaped the com- 
bustible articles under the thatch to burn 
them, Etienne suddenly gave a ery of delight. 
He had found Willett’s khaki coat, unused in 
the hot weather, and out of the pocket he drew 


interested. They drew together, and examined 





ORAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 








HE HAD CHAINED THE PRISONERS TOGETHER. 






see how the cuffs worked, 
and after trying in vain to 
put them on Pierre and on 
Robert, he slipped to Manson’s side and 
clapped the steel cuff on the engineer’s wrist. 
Then, with a laugh, Etienne seized Old Man 
Johnson’s arm and drew him close. The 
creole was a powerful fellow, and the old 
Confederate soldier was like a child in his 


p. 
‘*Bien!’’ bawled Etienne, and the other 
cuff snapped. He had chained the prisoners 
together, with Bob’s right hand to the guide’s 
left. 

He stood back, laughing, while his father 
angrily scolded him. He continued to laugh, 
as he helped his brother fan the flame in the 
palm thatch. Presently the smoke poured 
from under the roof of the hut. 

**Reckon yo’ don’t come down Barataria no 
mo’!’’ shouted Etienne. ‘‘Papa, now dey 
walk home like brothers !’’ 

Pierre was impatient at the fooling. He 
ordered Robert to dump the plunder into their 
two pirogues. Then he bade Etienne follow. 
Keeping his shotgun on the two prisoners 
under the oak, he himself went last. He was 
in the boat when Old Man Johnson shouted 
after them, ‘‘Pierre, you ain’t goin’ to leave 
us locked together here in the swamp!’’ 

‘*Yo’ is so wise as to catch old Pierre, reckon 
yo’s wise enough to unlock dat leetle ting!’’ 
Pierre was paddling away. ‘Bon soir, 
m’sieu’! Yo?’ tell M’sieu’ Willett we called to 
collect a leetle fo’ dat fine money he took.’’ 

The prisoners stood silent, watching the 
damp thatch slowly curl in the flame. Behind 
it the pathless prairie cane stretched for 


TALES OF A GAME-WARDEN 
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Il. THE VENGEANCE OF PIERRE. 






one wall; it fell into the 
burning heap of their camp : (*) 
possessions. Then, choking 

in the dense smoke, still manacled, with their 
wrists already aching from the strain, they 
jumped on the margins of the fire, and beat 
it and kicked at it. 

**Get out of it!’? Old Man Johnson gasped. 
**My clothes are afire!’’ 

Manson beat out the blaze as they struggled 
to windward. Then they sat down, perspiring. 
The sky was brilliant with stars. The silence 
was unbroken except for the humming of the 
mosquitoes. To escape them, the prisoners 
crawled round under the smudge, and sat 
fanning themselves. 

The manacles were exasperating. Bob raised 
his hand, and looked at the single steel link 
that bound the two cuffs. ‘‘They took the 
ax,’’ he exclaimed, despairingly, ‘‘and every- 
thing else that we might have broken the 
chain with! If we only had a boat!’’ 

‘*We need more than a boat,’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Let’s throw off the thatch—I reckon 
all our bars aren’t burned. The mosquitoes 
will kill us without them. And water—we’ve 
got to get water!’’ 

Together they rose and went to the palm 
| roof, raised it off the pile, and, to their joy, 
| found that much of the stuff was unburned. 
One of the bobbinet mosquito bars was good, 
except for a hole that was easily tied up; and 
in what had been the cracker-box cupboard 


john was overturned. Bob righted it with a 
cry of alarm. 
| ‘*There’s only a little, captain! Just a 


| mouthful ! We’ll go crazy without fresh 





were nine dried biscuit. But the water demi- | 


Willett comes —it may 
be a day or three days. 
And with no water —’’ 
His hand closed about 
Old Man Captain’s be- 
low the steel cuff. **Cap- 
tain, we must find help 
before another sunset !’’ 

‘*It’s a mile down to 
that pirogue !’’ muttered 
the old man. ‘‘Come on, 
Bob— wind that bar 
about your head, and 
strike on. I have the 
biscuit and the water- 
pail.’’ They had emp- 
tied the precious fluid 
into a tin-covered 
bucket. 

Then they began a 
march that they have 
never since cared to 
think of. Manson, 
ahead, broke the bushes 
along the bank, while 
the old man ducked and 
crept after him. They 
took the bar off their 
heads; rather than tear 
it, they preferred to 
fight the mosquitoes. At 
times the bushes gave 
place to stiff green cane, 
and through it they 
trampled, sometimes 
sinking waist-deep in the 
muddy water, and drag- 
ging on each other until 
their arms were stiff 
and their wrists cut. 
For the last half-mile 

Bob almost carried Johnson. The old man 
wanted to rest, but Manson feared to lose 
time. 

At last, after what seemed hours, they 
reached the tiny run, exhausted and muddy, 
and found the old pirogue bottom side up. 
Manacled as they were, they found it no easy 
task to launch the slender craft and to get in 
and work it. The old man got in first, and 
crouched sidewise so that Bob could use the 
short paddle. They were thankful to escape 
from the mosquito-infested marsh, although 
the pests followed them in clouds. As Manson 

| could not fight them and paddle at the same 
| time, the guide draped the bar about both 
|their heads. Then they set off on the slow 
| tide in the dark starlight. 

| Somehow, they must escape the deadly sun 
| and thirst of the next day. Old Man Johnson 
| kept speculating where they would run across 
some of the seine companies or fishers. All 
| the established platform camps were too far 
jaway to be reached in a day’s paddling 
| by the two men, handicapped as they were. 
Meanwhile, Manson, with his right arm 
| stretched painfully before him to meet his 
| comrade’s left, paddled on. At times the 
guide relieved him, but he sat too far forward 
to be of much service, and they could not 
| change places. About them the sharks and 
giant gars leaped and splashed after the 
jumping mullet. Shadowy masses of water- 
hyacinths floated past, and now and then the 
pirogue became jammed in these obstructions. 

‘*The wind’s risin’!’’ muttered the guide. 
‘“‘Only it’s against us, Bob. But it’ll keep 
the skeeters down. And it may blow the lilies 

away. They’re getting mighty thick !’’ 

The old man was continually obliged to 
reach down and tear the bulbous plants from 
the bow. Each time, Bob had to stop paddling 
and lean far forward. The wind up the 
bayou, which had broadened out to a quarter 
|of a mile, seemed to be sending the lilies 
against them. After a time Old Man Captain 

made a disheartening discovery. ‘*They’re 
| going back,’’ he said. ‘‘The tide’s turned on 





miles, a wilderness that none could traverse | water and no shade when the heat comes to- |us. It must be after midnight. ’’ 


except by the winding waterways. Above 
the treacherous marshes the deadly mosquitoes 


were already humming; they made a roar that | Old Man Johnson looked off across the starlit | lilies against it. 


sounded like a high-keyed machine. 

‘* Johnson, ’’ cried Bob, ‘‘they don’t dare do 
this! It’s death for us!’’ 

‘*They did it, dare or no dare. Let’s try 
to kick that fire out of our stuff. No use to 
fool with these cuffs. Willett’s got the keys. ’’ 

‘*The bars! That’s right—and there are 
some crackers.’’ Bob dashed at the burning 


| morrow !’” 
The scrubby oak would offer little shelter. 


| salt marsh. 

| ‘**We might wait for Willett,’’ he muttered 

|—‘‘and again—’”’ He broke off eagerly. ‘‘Bob, 
remember that old dugout we found and pulled 
into the grass down the bayou? If we could 

|get to it—if we had it, we might float’? — 
Then he stared despairingly to the south. ‘‘I 
don’t know, maybe to one of the shrimp camps 


Bob ceased paddling, and stared at the dim 
| shore of the marsh; the wind was piling the 
Yes, the wind and the tide 
were against them. The drifting masses of 
roots and bulbs would bother even a skilful 
pirogue ‘‘runner’’; to Bob, shackled to his 
comrade so that every awkward stroke hurt 
them both, the lilies offered an almost impas- 
sable barrier. Only by twisting the paddle 
under his arm as he leaned outward with each 
stroke was he able to get the peculiar steering 


hut. The sides were too green to ignite, and | on St. Denis, or maybe some of the turtlers | ‘‘kick’’ with which the pirogue is held ona 


the engineer, dragging the guide after him, 


, threw his strong shoulder against it. ‘‘Push | head,—‘‘boy, sun and starvation—and skeeters | 
a pair of handcuffs. The other outlaw was | it down!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’ll smother the fire!’? | 
| They worked and kicked awkwardly at the 
the blue steel bracelets. Etienne was eager to| frail supports of the shelter. Bob caved in| his arm. 


| would find us. If they don’t,’’—he shook his 


—they’d fix us pretty soon!’’ 
Bob drew the bar up, and wrapped it about 
‘*Well, we can’t stay here until 


| course. 
‘*We’ll never make it!’’ muttered the old 
|}man. ‘‘Bob, we don’t want sunrise to catch 
|us drifting unprotected and tied together like 
this. Maybe no one’d pass this way in a 
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| grinding,’’ he said, ‘‘and there’s no hurry,| ‘‘Water!’? he shouted. ‘‘And there’s dried | her own girlish triumphs, and showed her 


month, except Willett, and he—well, he may 
not come for three days. That would fix us, 
boy!’’ 

Bob had gained a point of the bayou leading 


| 
| 


Bob. Let’s take it easy.’’ 
‘*All our hopes are up there, captain 
cried Bob. ‘‘Let’s get at it! 


"99 


to the wide-open water of St. Denis, but there | through, almost!’’ 


the swell of the waves caught the heavy water 
growth, and began to drive the canoe to lee- 
ward. 

‘‘Never make it down St. Denis,’’ repeated 
the old man. ‘‘If you ain’t careful, the tide 
will take you into the little shoal bayou; it 
runs fast over those flats.’’ 

Round the low point the lilies had massed so 
thickly that Bob could not drive the pirogue 
through them. They were running up from 
St. Denis in great half-acre masses, detached 
from the shore by the wind. The old man 
crawled far back in the dugout, so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with Bob’s paddling; 
but more and more the water-flowers banked 
against them, and forced them into the long 
shoal bay. There they might drift helplessly 
under the pitiless sun. Even a man un- 
shackled might be alarmed at being adrift in 
the marshes without water. They watched 
the low shores pass in the starlight. 

‘‘Nothing ahead but that old platform the 
Manila men built!’? muttered the guide. 
‘¢And nobody there, not even a boat!’’ 

‘‘But water, maybe! And an ax, or some 
tool to hammer this off with!’’ cried Bob. 
**Tet’s make for it. It’s our only chance.’’ 

The old man pointed ahead. ‘‘The drift’s 
carrying us near. Watch for the platform, 
Bob. Let me pole along in this mud.’’ 

The boat crept slowly in the shallow water 
until at last the ripples hardly ran over the 
shoals. Before long, a faint gray in the east 
told of the coming dawn, and presently they 
saw the wooden shack on a platform above 
the lonely mud-fiats. But the pirogue had 
grounded many hundred yards out. | 

‘*We’ll stake her to the paddle, and wade,’’ 
said the guide. ‘‘Take the water, Bob—it’s 
about gone.’’ 

They had sipped it sparingly during the 
warm night, hardly wetting their fevered lips; 
they had resolutely saved the last of the scanty 
pint. Now, side by side, they stumbled on 
through the mud and sand. It was daylight; 
the sun flamed red under the horizon when 
they reached the small platform on which the 
fishermen’s hut was perched. Bob lifted his 
free hand toward the inclined brace on the 
nearest post. ‘‘Captain, if I could only reach 
that, I could pull you up!’’ 

They looked about them. In the mussel- 
covered mud under the platform there was not 
a stick. Bob grasped the slimy post, and tried 
to shin it. But when he reached for the cross- 
piece above him, the handcuff held him back. 

‘*Edge closer, captain !’’ he begged. 

The guide flattened himself against the post, 
and raised his manacled hand as high as he 
could reach; but do what they could, Bob 
succeeded only in getting his fingers on the 
board; when he tried to lift himself the weight 
was too much, and both men fell heavily into 
the mud. Once more he tried, and again they 
fell; this time, the cross-brace came loose from 
the pile. They stood in despair under the 
shack. ‘The level rays of the sun came hot 
across the marsh. The incoming tide lapped 
the shoal far out where the canoe was moored. 
Presently they discovered that in their last 
attempt to climb the post they had upset the 
can of water. Old Man Johnson wiped his 
hot face. 

‘*There may be water up there, Bob; I saw 
a roof drain and a barrel. And grub, too, for 
the Manila men sometimes have stuff stored 
away. We’ve just got to get up!’’ 

But there was neither rope nor stick to 
assist them. Round two of the piles were 
strips of ecily porpoise hide stretched to dry; 
of this the natives make thongs for their oar- 
pins. Bob tore one of these strips away from 
the rusty nails that held it; he had an idea 
that they might saw the link of the handcuffs 
back and forth across one of the rusty-spikes 
that held the strips of skin. But now he 
found something better than a spike. 


One of the pieces of porpoise hide was | 


fastened to a file, a broken, rusted and dis- 
carded file. It was driven half-way into the 
wood, but seven inches of the steel remained. 

‘*Captain,’’ he shouted, ‘‘here’s the chance 
we’ve been looking for !’’ 

He raised the guide’s wrist, and the old man 
answered his cry of joy. The sun was already 
hot under the platform, and no breeze was 
stirring. The heat, however, drove the mos- 
quitoes into the grass. Standing in the 
churned mud by the post, the two captives 
began the attempt to saw their way to freedom. 
It was rough work at first. Their hands 
were bloody and swollen from contact with 
the handcuffs, and every motion was painful. 
Moreover, they found it hard to keep the 
cuffs in one position, with the connecting link 
firm against the file. Again and again they 


| 


For an hour, ‘with intervals to cool the hot | 


| steel, they ground at the link. The old file | 





|always wants to take you, 





cut and bruised their sore hands; but at last | 
the rust wore off from the edge of the file, and | 


the steel began to dig a groove into the link. 
They wiped the sweat from their faces, and 
sawed back and forth, back and forth. Fre- 
quently they rested, and then from sheer 
weariness Old Man Johnson would sit down 
in the muddy shells. 


wore smooth, and they tried one surface of it | 
after another until they had used every side. 
At last Bob began tearing at the link to twist 
it off. 

‘‘Hook it over the spike, Bob,’’ said the 
captain. 

After a struggle that brought groans from 
both of them, they broke.the final bit of steel. 
Then they stood holding their cuffed wrists, 
and almost laughing and crying by turns, so 
great was the relief. Although still tortured 
by the swollen flesh under the manacles, they 
were free. With fresh courage, Bob made 
another attempt to climb the posts. He could 
get up now. Presently Old Man Johnson 
heard his ery from the top of the platform. 





WHEN ze BLIND SAW 


By Mary 


“ O you know, Katie, that you’ll 
have a chance to ride to town in 
Cousin Clint’s new runabout this 

afternoon ?’’ 

Katie Nettleton, fifteen years old, alert, 
and energetic, looked up eagerly at the 
speaker from her task of dusting the sitting- 
room chairs. 

‘*Shall I, Christie? Did Clint say so?’’ | 

‘*Yes, Clint said so.’’ 

‘*How nice of him!’’ exclaimed Katie. 
haven’t had a single ride in it yet.’’ 

Pink-cheeked, curly-haired Christie smiled 
indulgently as she picked the basting threads 
from the new waist she was making. 

‘‘T’ve had five. He just begged me to go 
with him this time, but I remembered that 
you hadn’t ridden in it yet; so I proposed that 
he take you instead. O my! I’ve pulled the 
basting out before sewing the collar in! Just 
look, Kate! What a mess!’’ 





w 
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‘“Too bad,’’ said Katie, but all the glow and 
gladness had gone from her 
little sallow face. 

Christie did not notice. ‘‘He 
was pretty cranky about it,’’ 
she continued, with a low, 
rippling laugh, ‘‘but I talked 
to him till he was willing to 
take you, and I want you to go 
and enjoy yourself.’’ 

**Can’t go!’’ Katie’s voice 
sounded cross. 

‘Why not?’’ Christie looked 
up in surprise. How change- 
able Katie’s moods were! 

‘*Oh, I want to trim my new 
hat for next Sunday. ’’ 

**T’]l trim your hat for you. 
Goodness! What a dunce I am 
to pull out the bastings before 
sewing the seams! Undoing 
my own work, when every 
stitch costs me a groan!’? 

Katie used the dust-cloth 
vigorously. Her lips were 
tightly compressed, and her 
eyes were gloomy. To go with 
Cousin Clint in his new run- 
about would have been a treat; 
but she had some pride. 

‘*Katiel’? Mrs. Nettleton’s 
voice sounded from the kitchen, 
and Katie left the room. 
Eleven-year-old Chester laid 
down his book, and looked at 
his sister. 

**Do you know why Clint 





Chris ?’’ 
‘* Because he likes me, I 
suppose, ’’ Christie replied. 
‘*No, that’s not it,’? Chester said. 
likes Kate just as well as he does you.’’ 
‘*Then why doesn’t he ask her to go with 
him sometimes, instead of asking me?’’ 
‘*He’d rather take you, because all the boys 
in the high school come round and ask to meet 
you, and tell him he’s got the best-looking 
machine and the prettiest girl there is. It 
makes him feel big. ’’ 
’ “Oh, that’s it!’”? Christie said, laughing. 
Nettie, who was two years older than 
Christie, entered the room, and Christie 
addressed her. ‘‘Mrs. Hadley expects Edwin 
to bring some of his college friends home with 
him for Sunday, and she wants some one to 
help her entertain them Saturday evening. I 
guess you’d better go.’’ 
Nettie’s cheeks flushed a little. 
say she wanted me?’’ 
Christie hesitated. 


‘*He 





**Did she | 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


fish and some canned stuff inside!’’ 
He let down the ladder that the fishermen 


left. Soon the captain was up, and they bathed | 
their lips and hands in the sweet rain-water 
of the barrel. Then they got a breakfast that | 
put new life into them—so much vigor that, at 
nightfall, Manson waded out to the canoe and 
brought it in; on the ebb-tide they paddled | 
down the great bayou. After midnight, 
worn-out again, but thankful, they came to | 
the platform villages of Barataria Bay. | 
There Willett found them, and great was his | 
anger against Pierre. | 

‘‘That old thief will take to the big woods | 
after this,’’ he declared. ‘‘He’ll be afraid to | 
stick to the open water. But we’ll get him | 
on a worse charge than shooting egrets now !’’ 
And when he unlocked the cuffs from the | 
wrists of his two comrades, he repeated again, | 
in his wrath, ‘‘We’ll get him into the peniten- 
tiary for this—sure!’’ 






F oxwell 


Her gentle voice had suddenly taken on 
a chilly tone. 

‘*Why, I can, but I thought you would 
like to go.’’ 

**You had better plan to go yourself, 
Christie. I have to sing a solo at the 
morning service, and I need to study it a little. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, are you to take that part? I’m so 
glad! I told Mr. Sayers that you could do it. 
He felt so badly because I wouldn’t sing it. 
The dear old pastor! I hated to disappoint 
him, but I wanted you to have the solo’’’ 

If Christie’s careful skimming of her cup 
of joy hurt the older girl, she gave no sign. 


H 





The runabout was coming up the drive, and | 


Chester was rushing out to greet the driver. 
**Come along, Katie!’’ 


1 


all her treasures. When night came, she shared 
her room with her, and lamented the fact that 


We’re half- | had shoved back on the staging when they had they must part the next day. 


Saturday afternoon, however, when the rest 
of the Nettleton family gathered round the 
repaired automobile to bid good-by to their 
guests, Christie stood at her bedroom window 
and waved an indifferent farewell. 

‘*What a delicate-looking girl Louise Maxton 
is!’? remarked Mrs. Nettleton at the supper- 
table that evening. ‘‘Did you girls notice 
what tiny hands and feet she has?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, mother!’’ Christie exclaimed, with 
obvious sarcasm. ‘‘No one could possibly 
notice that! She never tried to draw our 
attention to it, not at all! When she bor- 
rowed Nettie’s rubbers, she didn’t make a 
ridiculous fuss about their being so large that 
she had to stuff paper round her feet to make 
them stay on, did she? She offered me a ruby 
friendship ring last night, but she had so 
much to say about the size of it, while she 
twirled it round her thumb, that I wouldn’t 
accept it. It fitted me exactly. That was 
why she made so much talk about the size of 
it. ” 

**TDon’t be hard on her, dear,’’ Mrs. Nettle- 
ton said. ‘‘She’s the only child, and probably 
spoiled. ’’ 

‘*She needn’t be so disagreeable if she is. 
How she nagged Katie about her short hair, 
and bragged about the length of her own!’’ 

**T didn’t mind that at all,’’ said Katie, 
coolly. ‘‘I’m used to being nag, ai 

Mrs. Nettleton glanced warningly at her 
youngest daughter, and Katie blushed, but 
smiled into her mother’s eyes reassuringly. 
Family jars were Mrs. Nettleton’s dread. 

‘*What made you like her so much at first, 
Chris, if she was so horrid?’’ asked Chester. 

‘*She didn’t show what she was at first,’’ 
Christie replied. 

‘“*You should have come down and said 


‘good-by, even if the young lady did displease 


you, Christie,’’ remarked Mr. Nettleton. 
After supper, Christie went to a neighbor’s 


The front door was on an errand, but finding no one in, came 


open, and Clint’s voice sounded through the | home at once. She stepped upon the back 


house. 


go!’’ Katie called from the top of the stairs. 
Christie ran into the hall. 


“HOW WOULD I DO FOR A SUBSTITUTE, CLINT?” 


Nettleton !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Of course you 
are going! I’ll do your work for you.’’ 

But Katie had vanished, and Clint stood in 
the doorway, looking perplexed. 

‘*How would I do for a substitute, Clint?’’ 
Nettie appeared, smiling, at the door of the 
sitting-room. ‘‘I should like to go to town.”’ 

Clint’s boyish face lighted with pleasure. 
‘*Fine!’’ he declared. ‘‘I’d rather take you 
than almost any one I can think of.’’ 

Soon after Clint and his cousin had gone, 
three strangers, father, mother, and daughter, 
came to the door and asked shelter for the 
night. An accident to their automobile at the 
foot of the hill was their excuse for intruding. 

The Nettleton farmhouse was large, and the 
Nettleton hearts were warm and hospitable. 
The strangers—a Mr. and Mrs. Maxton, and 
their daughter Louise—were friendly and | 





‘‘Why, Katie | 


| porch and glanced through the open window 
‘*Much obliged, Clint,. but I’m too busy to! 


of the storeroom. Nettie and Katie were 
putting away the day’s baking, and talking 
earnestly while they worked. Christie had 
crouched below the window, with 
the idea of startling her sisters 
with a shrill cry, when she heard 
her own name. 

‘*Christie needs to get her eyes 
opened,’’ Katie was saying. ‘‘She 
can’t see that Louise Maxton is 
just like her, only a little coarser. 
Christie’s so pretty and popular 
that she never thinks of anything 
but her prettiness and popularity. ’’ 

‘*Yes, she does, dear.’’ Nettie’s 
soft voice came from behind a cup- 
board door. ‘‘Christie is the best 
helper mother has when anybody 
is sick, and she’s generous and 
willing to work, always. Christie 
has a very kind heart. ’’ 

‘*Maybe she feels kindly, but 
why does she make us feel that 
every favor or compliment we get 
must come through her hands, and 
that what we have is only what 
she has first declined ?’’ 

Nettie’s reply was inaudible, 
and Katie continued: ‘‘Net, you’re 
an old angel! Of course I love 
Christie! I’d hate to lose her as 
much as I would you.’’ 

Christie slipped away. 
stumbled against a stool, and 
knocked it noisily over. She 
heard an exclamation from Nettie, 
but did not look back. Going 
quietly round to the front porch, 
she sat there for a while. When 
the house grew still, she crept in. 
Mr. Nettleton, who had been sit- 
ting up for her, was dozing in his 
chair. She kissed him lightly on 
the forehead, and passed up to her room. 
There she looked herself in the face. It was 
something she had never done in all the seven- 
teen bright years of her life. 

The happenings of the last three days passed 
before her awakened conscience. What if 
Clint had asked her first; why should she 
have spoiled Katie’s pleasure by mentioning 
the fact? Poor little Katie! And Nettie— 
Mrs. Hadley and Edwin both liked Nettie 
better than they liked her, but she had been 
so vain! Louise, too. ‘‘She’s a better girl 
than I am!’’ sobbed Christie, and as she shook 
up her pillow, she resolved to write to Louise 
the next week and ask for the ruby ring. 

The next morning at breakfast she appeared 
with pale cheeks and tired eyes. It was Mr. 
Nettleton’s custom after asking the blessing 
on Sunday morning to require from each 


She 


‘*Well, she expects them | grateful, and when a heavy rain-storm made | member of the family a verse of Scripture, 


|on the late train Saturday, and she asked me | it impracticable for them to proceed on their | followed by some comment of a personal 
She said it would please Edwin | journey the next morning, they seemed quite | nature. 
When Christie’s turn came, her voice was 
She said: 

***One thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’ ’’ 


| to come over. 


to have me—one of us—-receive with her. I | 


saw from her manner that she expected me— | that the roads would permit them to reach | very low and unsteady. 


but I’m sure she’!l be glad to have you if she 
can’t have me.’’ | 


‘* That cuff gets mighty hot with this | ‘*Why can’t you go, Christie?’’ Nettie asked. 


resigned to the delay. They hoped, however, | 


their destination before Sunday, now only two | 
days off. Louise was a pretty, delicate girl; 
Christie entertained her with many stories of 


She hoped her father would pass her by 
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without waiting for anything further; but| haste. She ran round to Christie, and flung|no thought whatever to beautifying itself. | maximum height for buildings, and ordered 


looking up, she saw his kind, grave eyes resting | herself on her shoulder. 

on her face. Chester broke the strain by remarking petu- 
With a great effort Christie steadied her | lantly, as he rubbed his knee: 

trembling voice. ‘*Kate kicked me as she galloped past, and 
*“*T am thankful,’’ she continued, ‘‘that I | nearly broke my leg!’’ 

have been made to see my ‘selfishness. I Christie joined in the laughter of the relieved 

hope —”’ family. Then she whispered soothingly, as 
Here she broke off short, and two great tears | she hugged her sister: ‘‘It was all true, 

rolled down her face. Katie saw them, and | Katie. Don’t ery so. I’m glad you made 


| 


sprang from her chair, knocking it over in her | me see. It’s all right, dear! It’s all right!’’ 


Chel RANSFORMATIONS gROME 


%y Professor Cuglielmo Ferrero 


~ ——— 
Ts centuries before Christ, bs Wa ~~ 








and their quarrels, and upon 
the alms of the state. 

The great social and economic 
changes altered the make-up of the 
city entirely. The masses, so 
quickly formed of day-laborers, 
proletariat, beggars, had to have 
places to live in, and so did the 
it was ‘‘not yet adorned either by middle class, which also had 
public or private edifices.’’ On rapidly grown more numerous. 
all sides showed the disorderly reconstruction | Moreover, the increased desire for expensive 
of the city after its burning by the Gauls, two | things among the nobles and wealthy knights 
centuries before. The Senate, anxious only to | had to be satisfied. But the Roman Senate 
hasten rebuilding, had left every man free to! was by habit the slowest, most routine govern- 
build as-he pleased, and the privilege had been | ment in the ancient world. It had never con- 


at the close of the Second 

Punic War, when Rome was 
taking the first steps toward world- 
wide expansion, and was about to 
win the mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean, the city was small, simple, 
and unattractive. As Livy says, 


| As yet it had not a single stone theater; 

public spectacles were all given in temporary 
theaters made of wood. It was Cesar’s gen- 
eration that began to put up fine buildings, 
| after Pompey had set the example by erecting 
the first stone theater, faced with marble, and 
copied from the theater at Mytilene. 

Cesar followed in Pompey’s footsteps, with 
more ambitious plans.. He enlarged the 
Forum, which had become too small, and 
made another. He began the building of a 

| new theater, which, when finished by Augus- 
tus, was called the Theater of Marcellus; part 
of it still exists, near the Palazzo Orsini. He 
built the Septa Julia, on the Via Flaminia, 
a great hall where the people gathered to elect 
the magistrates. He conceived a vast scheme 
of building improvement, which he set forth 
in a noted law, de urbe augenda; but death 
cut down his plans, and that part of his 
mission passed to Augustus and to his friends. 


THE WORK OF AUGUSTUS. 
GRIPPA repaired all the aqueducts, built 





to it the first baths that the Romans had 
| seen. Augustus erected several temples and 


| another forum, parts of the walls of which still | 


stand in Via Bonella. He set himself to reor- 
ganizing the administration of the city, by 
| dividing it into fourteen quarters (regiones) and 
| 265 wards (vici), and by setting over each vicus 


the marvelous Pantheon, and annexed | 


that a certain space should always intervene 
| between the houses. A new Rome, more 
spacious and more regular, began to rise. 
| But the change that the law imposed was 
| not the only effect of the fire; others followed 
as necessary consequences. The population, 
| which had once gathered in huge houses and 
within a very limited space, spread over a 
larger surface in smaller houses, so that the 
city was larger; many people built farther 
| from the Capitoline Hill—then, as always, the 
| heart of the city; in the districts near the hill, 
| where the older city had lain, wide spaces 
| now remained empty. 
In short, Rome rose rapidly from its ashes, 
but how different from the Rome that had been 
| destroyed! Imperial Rome, the confused 
image of which still dazzles the minds of men, 
dates from the fire under Nero, and Nero was 
the first to set hand to the rebuilding. The 
| times were favorable; wealth was growing 
| throughout the empire; not only were the 
| Asiatic provinces of. ancient civilization blos- 
|soming splendidly anew, but new provinces, 
| Gaul and Northern Africa, were contributing 
their wealth. Everywhere great fortunes were 
making, and from all sides money flowed 
into Italy. As time went on, the wealthiest 
and most famous families from all the prov- 
inces came to establish themselves at the 
capital. In every quarter of the city handsome 
and costly palaces were built; every now and 
then the remains of them appear when work- 


abundantly used and abused; there rose and | cerned itself much with regulating the building | a vicomagister. He organized in military form | men are excavating for some new structure. 


spread.a shapeless city, with narrow, irregular | activities of Rome, even in the times when the 
and tortuous streets—a veri- 
table labyrinth of passages, 
without ornament or beauty. 
However, until the Second 
Punic War Rome had been at 
least a tranquil and a habit- 
able city, in spite of its ugli- 
ness. Even in its unadorned 
simplicity, it had kept a 
certain austerity that marked 
it as an aristocratic place. 
Such, in fact, it then was— 
the modest and inornate resi- 
dence of an aristocracy of 
moderate means, living in 
little luxury, enveloped in 
the traditions of a rigid puri- 
tanism, and bent solely upon 
farming, and war, and poli- 
tics. Since the aristocracy 
had few needs and used few 
objects of luxury, artisans 
were few. They lived to- 
gether in a small quarter in 
little houses like those now occupied by | city was least absorbed in foreign and domestic 
workmen in many great American industrial | polities; much less did it concern itself with 
cities. them in this partienlar century and a half, so 
The middle class was small, and was made | full of crises of all kinds. It let Rome grow 
up mainly of the clients of the aristocracy, | freely after its own fashion, and the city became 
who lived in the dwellings of their patrons. | a genuine inferno. The seven hills were cov- 
Therefore the city was not too crowded; it ered; some, like the Palatine, with the larger 
still had many groves and meadows, plenty | and more elegant palaces; others, like the 
of free space between the different quarters. | Aventine, with very tall houses, most of 
Except the artisans’ quarter, they were for the | them of wood, where in tiny rooms lodged 
most part made up of patrician houses—simple | the innumerable and increasing plebs. And 
houses, rather large and low. Each house | although the streets were no wider or more 
stood alone, and was surrounded by a garden. | regular, the traffic grew enormously. Thus, 
in little more than a century, the aristocratic 
tranquillity and order of the older Rome gave 
THE SILENCE OF THE STREETS. way to.the confusion and chronic disorder of 
T* ERE were as yet no impressive public | a city overcrowded and badly administered. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 


THE FORUM OF 


monuments, except the temples, and al-| Whoever wishes to see what the thickly 
most all of those were ancient and simple, | settled quarters of ancient Rome looked like 
so that you can imagine the narrow and irreg- | should visit those of Naples: the narrow, 
ular streets of the Rome of this earlier period | dirty, ill-paved streets were thronged with 
as being usually quiet, undisturbed, and little people who had come from every land—slaves, 
frequented. Every now and then the passing freedmen, and free men, who not only used 
of a litter, bearing some woman of well-known | the streets as thoroughfares but who also lived 
family, of a senator followed by a group of|in them, as people do in Naples, working, 
clients, of a laborer, or of a merchant going | cooking, eating outside the houses, playing 
about his affairs, broke the severe silence of | games and gossiping. The crowding of such 
streets flanked by houses that seemed empty |.numbers settled in the streets and passing to 
of inhabitants. There was no crowd, no city | and fro in ways so narrow, was made worse 
roar and congestion, but something of stiffness, | by the passing of vehicles; the movement of a 
of stillness, and even of melancholy, suggest- | single cart disturbed and often stopped the 
ive of the discipline and the grave preoccu-| circulation. So great was the inconvenience 
pations that then weighed upon Rome. that Julius Cesar took thorough measures 
But during the century and a half between | against it. He forbade vehicles to use the 
the end of the Second Punic War and the death | streets between sunrise and sunset, and per- 
of Cesar the appearance of Rome changed. | mitted them only in the night, when people 
In that century and a half, Rome became, | were supposed to be asleep. 
little by little, the mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean world, a great state, rich and powerful ; 
and the old city —simple, plain, and aristo- IN THE SLUMS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


cratic—was transformed into a frightful chaos. Mo of the houses were hurriedly put 





Wealth and luxury grew apace, the aristocracy up by greedy and unscrupulous specu- 
changed its ways of living. The orders of lators, and were ill-kept. Consequently, 
knights, which became an opulent and waste- | accidents often happened; buildings fell out 
ful middle class of financiers and contractors | into the street, or collapsed inside; or, as was 
for public services, grew in wealth and num- oftener the case, since they were of wood, they 
bers. Naturally, the number of artisans and | caught fire. Fires were exceedingly frequent, 
merchants increased with the growth of | and as there was no public service for putting 
private luxury and public expense; and thus | them out, they often spread rapidly from house 
the plebs and the middle class enlarged rapidly. | to house. 

The bitter political struggles of that time,| Rome, then, in the period during which it 
the civil wars, the tremendous economic crises | beeame the strongest power in the Mediter- 
that troubled Italy, the granting of suffrage to | ranean, was a repulsive, chaotic city, with 
the whole of Italy, all served to attract new narrow, crooked streets, badly paved, crowded, 
masses to the metropolis. The various politi-| dirty with piles of ruins and refuse, ill- 
cal parties tried each to get the support of the | provided with water, without lights at night, 
lower classes. Alongside the workmen, there and continually tormented by fires. As in 


grew up a useless crowd of lazy hangers-on,— | the century before, there were few handsome 








|a body of firemen. He built new aqueducts, | 





ANCIENT ROME. 


and enlarged the old ones. His example was 
followed by his successors, especially by Clau- 
dius, who built that splendid aqueduct the 
imposing remains of which are still to be seen 
in the Roman Campagna. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the efforts that the 
emperors made to beautify Rome, it remained 
an ugly city. The marks of disorder that had 
followed its burning by the Gauls and that 
the tumultuous growth of the republican age 
had only strengthened, remained indelible. 
The citizens had not the power to wipe them 
out; to do so they would have had to raze to 
the ground all the old quarters and entirely 
rebuild them, and at that time no one would 
have dared even to think of such an andacious 
thing. The world was not then so rich and 
powerful as it now is, and the idea of destroy- 
ing part of a city merely to rebuild it in a 
handsomer and more convenient form would 
have seemed insane. 

But what men did not dare to do, fire accom- 
plished. The Rome that emerged from the 
ashes of the fire of the Gauls disappeared in 
the famous fire that burst out in & A. D., 
under Nero. Every one has heard of this 
fire, either because it was the most terrible 
of the many that wasted Rome,—for if it did 
not utterly destroy the city, as used to be said, 
it ruined the larger part of it, and badly 
damaged the rest,—or because tradition has 
aecused Nero of starting it. I do not believe 
the accusation; it seems to me absurd and not 
proved by documentary evidence; moreover, 
we do not need to explain the disaster by 
charging such wickedness to Nero. We know 
that fires in Rome were frequent; and surely, 
in America, where wood is still as much used 
in building as it was in ancient Rome, there 
should be no difficulty in imagining how a fire 
that started accidentally in the middle of a 
dry summer and on a windy day could spread, 
and within a few days destroy most of the 
city. However that may be, a great part of 
the horrid, congested quarters, full of indecent 
| alleys and towering houses, disappeared. 

Consequently, it was possible to rebuild the 
| city on a new plan, conceived and approved 
| by an age altogether different in culture and 
| in regard for art from that in which the Gauls 
| had burned Rome. It appears that Nero, who, 
| although a scamp, was fond of art, interested 





| himself in the rebuilding, and this time the | 


| process was not left to the fancy and the care 
| of private citizens, but was directed and regu- 
| lated by the state. Commissioned by the gov- 
| ernment, two architects, Celer and Severus, 

laid out a new plan of streets—straight, par- 


Architects and artists flocked to Rome from 
the Orient, and that immigra- 
tion still further increased 
the taste for art and mag- 
nificence that was already 
strong in the Roman aris- 
tocracy and the middle classes 
of Italy. The idea of making 
Rome the most beautiful and 
most sumptuous eity in the 
empire dominated the ruling 
classes. For them power 
and wealth were no longer 
enough ; there must be beauty 
and grandeur. From Nero 
on, almost every emperor 
tried to leave some monu- 
ment that was notable for its 
grandeur, for the beauty of 
its architecture, for the mag- 
nificence of its marble. All 
the quarries of the empire 
were made to contribute— 
white marble from Carrara 
and Paros, porphyry from 
Egypt, violet marble from Phrygia, antique 
yellow from Numidia, and buff from Caria. 
Sculptors, architects, painters, stucco-workers, 
and mosaic-workers were called to Rome from 
every part of the empire, and an immense 
forest of columns and of sumptuous edifices 
sprang up in every part of the city. 

In honor of the innumerable gods of Olym- 
pus there were new temples, larger and more 
splendid than the old ones; there were baths, 
theaters, amphitheaters, new forums and 
|aqueducts. Each emperor wished to leave a 

record of himself in stone, either by finishing 

| the works begun by his predecessors or by 
| beginning new ones; often he did both. From 
| generation to generation the buildings increased 
| in size and costliness, although the taste dis- 
played in them did not always keep pure and 
| sober. Trajan’s forum was to be many times 
|larger and more impressive than that of 
Augustus; the baths of Caracalla were to be 
gigantic compared with those of Titus; and 
| Diocletian’s were to be still vaster than those 
‘of Caracalla. A new passion, for long centu- 
| ries unknown to the Roman mind, now fired 
it—the rage for the grandiose and the monu- 
| mental, the ambition to symbolize to all the 
|empire the power and success of the ancient 
republic by making a city more magnificent 
than any that man had yet seen. 








THE MOST MARVELOUS CITY. 


OME succeeded in this attempt—one of 
R the last tests that it faced in its Ihg 

and tempestuous existence. From the 
middle of the second century after Christ until 
the fall of the empire, Rome was recognized as 
the most marvelous city in the world. 

Yet in spite of the regulations that Nero 
had imposed soon after the fire, the popular 
| quarters again became crowded. Once more, 
| tall houses appeared, — Trajan had limited 
| them to sixty feet, —and Rome was then re- 
garded as New York is to-day, as the city of 
| **sky-serapers.’’ In front of the lower floors 
|of their houses many of the owners put up 
|mean wooden shops to rent to vintners, inn- 
keepers, barbers, greengrocers, and sellers of 
|small wares, and in consequence the streets 
that Nero’s architects had widened once more 
| grew narrow. 

This partial reappearance of the old incon- 
veniences and disorder was the inevitable 
result of the growth in population, which kept 
|on from century to century, but which could 
|not spread for lack of the means of transit 
within the city that we now have. The 





tramps, thieves, ruffians, and beggars,—who | buildings other than temples. The city had /allel, and at right angles to one another, | number of inhabitants must have increased 
lived as they could, upon political parties | grown in area and population, but it had given | and of sufficient width. The law prescribed a | enormously — to judge from the 47,000 houses 














that, according to an official document, were 
to rent in Rome at the beginning of the fourth 
eentury A.D. 

In the more populous quarters there must 
then have been even more noise and confusion 
than in the most agitated days of the republic. 
The crowd came and went between the wine 
shops that lined both sides of the street— 
‘*Rome is all one tavern,’’ says Martial. All 
the peoples and races of the huge empire min- 
gled together. Negroes, with flat noses and 
projecting cheeks, passed, leading the ele- 
phants of the imperial gardens; then came 
some tall, blond Germans of the emperor’s 
body-guard, brilliantly clad; then a procession 
of small-headed Egyptians in white linen vest- 
ments, bearing a statue of Isis; behind them, 
a learned Greek, walking with measured and 
thoughtful step, followed by the Nubian slave 
who carried his books; then an Oriental 
prince, dressed in gorgeously colored gar- 
ments; and tattooed savages just in from 
Caledonia! The streets of Rome formed a 
continuous and splendid ethnological exhi- 
bition. 

When the stranger emerged from the streets 
of the busiest traffic, he might gaze upon the 
finest and most varied monuments, and admire 
the splendor and wealth of a city in which— 
according to the official document already 
alluded to — there existed at the beginning of 
the fourth century six obelisks, eight bridges, 
eleven great public baths, 856 private bathing 
establishments, 1,352 fountains, two circuses, 
two amphitheaters, three theaters, four schools 
for gladiators, thirty-six marble arches, thirty- 
seven gates, 254 public markets (fori), 1,790 
private palaces, 3,785 statues of emperors and 





generals, and about 6,000 other statues of dif- 
ferent objects. 

No other city in the empire could boast of 
larger or more splendid public gardens; gradu- 
ally, after passing from one owner to another, 
almost all the fine gardens made by famous 
persons, or by families that were conspicuous 
in Rome during the last period of the republic 
and the first centuries of the empire, became 
the property of the people—that of Mzcenas, 
of Pallas, of Epaphroditus on the Esquiline 
Hill; of Lucullus, 
Acilii on the Pincian. From the present 
Porta del Popolo to the church of Santa 


Croce in Gerusalemme, was almost one huge | 


garden; there the wretchedest creature of the 
city might walk at will, and enjoy the glories 
that the founders of the empire had gathered 
at the expense of so much weariness, and con- 
quered at so great a risk. 

Rome, then, was at first the severest and 
simplest of the cities of the ancient world; 
later it became the most powerful; and at last, 
when about to die, the most beautiful and 
sumptuous. In the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ it was a dazzling vision. ‘‘He 
who has not seen Rome is like a blind man 
who does not know the sun,’’ said a writer of 
the third century. ‘‘Whatan unheard-of glory 
must the heavenly Jerusalem be, since earthly 
Rome is so beautiful!’’ added the African, 
Fulgentius. 

Many centuries of war and conquest had 
ended in this supreme power, greatness, and 
beauty; and when Rome had reached the 
summit of its grandeur, there was left for it 
only to complete the last act of the destiny of 
all human things—to die! 
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URING the forenoon the law of the 
D Carberry house was silence. Sarah was 

told of that as soon as she awoke the 
first morning. 

‘Dad sleeps, you see,’’ Fay explained. 
‘“*The poor darling works till dawn, and then 
he sleeps till noon. ’’ 

‘*How dismal!’’ said Sarah. ‘‘And I sup- 
pose all the family has to go on tiptoe.’’ 

‘*Mercy, yes! Peg and I grew up on tiptoe. 
But really, we don’t mind that. All that we 
mind is the kind of life dad leads. Here he’s 
gone on years and years, turning his days and 
nights topsyturvy, and getting thinner and 
cleverer and sadder all the time. ’’ 

‘*But I didn’t think him sad.’’ 

‘Oh, you mean that he makes jokes! I 
know. It’s a habit—he makes them all the 
time. But that’s because he’s really sad.’’ 

Sarah was not accustomed to such talk; she 
went on silently with her dressing. 

‘*T don’t suppose you’ll make sense out of 
half we say, Sarah,’’ said Peg. ‘‘Carberry 
talk is something you have to learn, like 
French. ’’ 

‘Oh, French is easy enough,’’ Sarah re- 
torted. ‘‘It has rules.’’ 

The sisters laughed merrily, although they 
kept the sounds of their mirth subdued. 
Apparently they enjoyed a joke, regardless of 
whom it was on. Sarah had meant to make 
a cutting remark, but she saw that the sisters 
were merely admiring her for her quick retort. 
It hardly seemed worth while to be ill-natured 
with people who did not give you credit for 
your meanness. 

The girls were putting on their heavy school 
frocks, but they told Sarah that the family 
had decided that she was not to go to school 
until the beginning of the next week. 

‘*Mother said you’d want a day or so to 
learn the points of the compass,’’ said Fay. 

‘*The points of the compass !’’ 

‘*That’s more Carberry talk. Mother meant 
that you’d be busy enough for a while in 
getting used to us and our ways.’’ 

Sarah, who was still shivering from her 
tepid bath in an ugly tin tub, thought that it 
would take more than a few days to accustom 
herself to the Carberry way of living. 

To her surprise, she found the breakfast- 
room charming. It was a narrow room, with 
high, white paneling. A drugget of blue 
partly covered the floor; and blue and white 
eurtains hung at the low, wide windows. 
Through them, Sarah could see an orchard in 
its winter dress, and beyond it an ice-covered 
lake. The arms of the lake sprawled out like 
the tentacles of a devil-fish. It was on the 
high embankment of one of these arms that 
the Carberrys lived. 

Grandfather Babcock sat with his back to 
the blaze, reading the paper and sipping his 
coffee. The young mistress cf the house smiled 
at the three girls from behind the coffee-urn; 
the two grandmothers were engaged in argu- 
ment. 

‘*And a tiny pinch of salt mixed in with the 
dampened coffee is an excellent thing, I assure 
you, Mrs. Carberry,’’ said Grandmother B., 
in her soft voice. ‘‘It gives a little tang.’’ 

‘*Pardon me for saying, Mrs. Babcock, ’’ 
Grandmother C. replied, ‘‘that although you 
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are an excellent cook in some 
respects, I think you over- 
season. Indeed, I think I see 
the effects of it in the im- 
paired digestions of your 


DRAWN BY Ww. 


family. ’’ 
‘*T was not aware, Mrs. 
Carberry,’’ replied Grand- 


mother B., ‘‘that any mem- 
ber of my family is in poor 
health. My own opinion is 
that more people have come 
to grief from existing on flat, 
uninteresting food, regarded 
mistakenly as wholesome, 
than from —’’ 

But at this point Mrs. Robert 
Carberry discovered an item of 
unusual interest in the paper 
that her father had passed 
over to her. 

**Dear me!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Poor old Mrs. Kermott has 
fallen and broken her hip!’’ 

Instantly the elder ladies 
forgot their difference of opin- 
ion, and were absorbed in 
sympathy for their neighbor. 

‘** And she so alone!’’ sighed 
Grandmother C. 

**We ought to go over at 
once to see if we can be of 


service,’’ declared Grand- 
mother B. 
‘*Maria,’’ expostulated 


Grandfather B., ‘*I don’t 
think you should venture out 
in this weather. ’’ 

Grandmother B. turned on 
him like a ruffled dove. ‘‘Mel- 
ville,’’ she said, reprovingly, 
‘Shave I ever been house- 
bound? Have I ever let the weather set 
metes and measures for me?’’ 

Fay and Peg appeared to be entertained by 
these encounters; their mother’s eyes were 
dancing; and what with the crackling of the 
fire, and the singing of the canary, and the 
flashing of the goldfish in their crystal bowl, 
the room seemed full of movement and cheer. 

When breakfast was over, Peg and Fay had 
duties to perform before they started for 
school. It was their business to clear the 
ashes from the sitting-room fireplace, and to 
brush the floor and dust the furniture. 
‘*We’re allowed to be a little lax every morn- 
ing except Saturday,’’ Fay explained, as she 
hurried from table to chair with her dust- 
cloth. ‘‘But on Saturdays we are cyclones for 
cleaning. ’’ 

Their elders had their duties, too, it seemed. 
Grandfather Babcock put on a reefer, mittens, 
and a cap, and went out to clean the walks. 
The grandmothers had the pets to care for, 
the mending to do, and their own rooms to 
tidy. The mistress of the house was making 
out the list for the grocer, and planning the 
meals for the day. 

Sarah watched these activities with some 
bewilderment. She thought it beneath the 
dignity of a man like Mr. Babcock to be out 
cleaning thes walks where all the neighbors 
could see him. None of the gentlemen in 


of Sallust, and of the) 


SARAH... 


|the apartment building on Riverside Drive 
would have dreamed of conducting themselves 
in such a manner. 

But every one seemed to be taking the 
morning’s tasks as a matter of course, and she 
began to wonder whether there were not some- 

| thing she could do. Sarah had a just mind, 
| self-centered though it was. So, after the girls 
| had left for school, she said to her aunt: 

‘*It seems to be the custom for every one 
| here to do something, Aunt Ada.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Mrs. Carberry answered. ‘‘We 
keep only one maid, and we must be careful 
that she isn’t overworked. Besides, these 
tasks give us exercise and help us pass the 
time. We are so busy in this house that we 
don’t know what it is to be bored.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you prefer to have more servants, 
Aunt Ada?’’ 

‘*Why, no, I can’t say that I should, Sarah. 
I love my home better for having a share in 
the work of caring for it each day. You see, 
if I had more servants, and your Uncle Robert 
was paying all of them, he would really be 
doing all the work. I’m his partner, you 
know, and I wish to carry half the burden.’’ 

‘*The ladies I knew in New York didn’t do 
any work, aunty.’’ 

‘*Well, the ladies in Lac du Laiche have to 
do a great deal. It’s just another way of 
living, Sarah. I think ours is a happy way, 
but I’m sure many who live the other way 
must be happy, too—happy and good. ’’ 

Sarah stood in silence a moment. Then she 
said: 

‘*Don’t you think there are best ways and 
worst ways of living, Aunt Ada?’’ 

Mrs. Carberry laughed in her gay fashion. 

‘*Oh, I think if the truth were told, almost 
everybody enjoys his own way of living.’’ 

Sarah flushed a little. Then she said, with 
her own queer, assertive courage: 

‘*But I -don’t really believe I shall enjoy 
your way, Aunt Ada.”’ 

‘*Wait,’’ advised Mrs. Carberry, taking no 
offense. ‘‘It’s too soon to make up your mind. ’’ 

Sarah lifted her stern young eyes to her 
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aunt’s face. ‘‘But if I’m going to live here 
and cost you money, I ought to work.’’ 

‘*You’re not costing mea cent, Sarah. Mr. 
Richard Charlton, your stepmother’s attorney, 
is to act with your Uncle Robert as joint 
guardian, and he has insisted that a certain 
sum, covering the actual expenses of your 
living, shall be paid to us. So you are under 
no obligations to us—none whatever. And if 
you find that you can’t be happy with us, you 
shall go away to boarding-school. ’’ 

Sarah looked straight into her aunt’s eyes, 
and received a straight look in return. 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Ada,’’ she said, and 
dropped one of her little German courtesies. 

Half an hour afterward, Mrs. Carberry 
heard a swishing sound, for which she was 
unable to account. She put down her sewing, 
and went to see what it was. 

Sarah, clad in one of Fay’s all-enveloping 
aprons, was sweeping down the stairs under 
the supervision of Ellen, the maid. 

‘*And then, miss,’’ Ellen was saying, ‘‘after 
you’re done with the sweeping, you must be 
after wiping the stairs themselves down with 


duster, rubbing the rounds most particular, 
and once in a while you rub the hand-rail 
with a bit of oil, and polish it up grand with 
a flannel.’’ 





‘*Thank you, Ellen,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I think 





WAS SWEEPING DOWN THE STAIRS. 


a cloth. The banisters you do with a silk’ 
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I understand. You may depend on me to do 
the stairs every morning, and I’d be obliged 
if you’d bring me the oil right now.’’ 

When Mrs. Carberry went up-stairs a few 
minutes before noon to awaken her husband, 
she said, ‘‘Little Sarah’s going to come out 
all right, I think. She’s as solemn as a 
deacon, and as honest as a judge, and she 
looks on us as well-meaning barbarians, but 
I can see she’s trying to be just to us.’’ 

‘*Poor little thing!’’ sighed Robert Car- 
berry. ‘‘Ada, we must do something to cheer 
her up.’’ 

‘*Be moderate, my dear. Your methods of 
‘cheering up’ are likely to be too strenuous.’’ 

‘*Nothing of the sort. Leave the child to 
me. I’ll give her something to think about. ’’ 

At the midday meal, all the talk was of Mrs. 
Kermott and her broken hip. To Sarah’s 
surprise, Grandmother B., who had declared 
that she would go to the bedside of her old 
friend, decided that, after all, it would be 
unwise for her to miss her nap. And Grand- 
mother C. agreed that it was a risk not to 
take one’s rest in the middle of the day. Mrs. 
Robert Carberry was delegated by the grand- 
mothers to visit their neighbor. 

‘*You might come with me, Sarah,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It will give you an airing. We want 
to get some color into your cheeks. ’’ 

Sarah rose obediently to make ready; she. 
had decided to be as obliging as possible. 

‘*She doesn’t want to go,’’ her uncle said, 
after she had left the room. ‘‘She doesn’t 
want to do anything, and she doesn’t like 
anybody. She makes me think of Brother 
Will when he was little. Mother here was 
always trying to rouse his enthusiasm. She 
used to greet him in the morning with cheer- 
ing remarks, such as, ‘What a lovely day it is 
for a little boy! See how the sun shines, and 
hear the dear little birdies sing!’ One morn- 
ing Will tramped into the room with a face 
like a thunder-cloud, and when he saw mother’s 
sunny smile, he shouted, ‘It ain’t a nice world, 
and the birds sing awful!’ ’’ 

The electric car passed the house, and had 
an obliging way of waiting for 
any one who showed an inten- 
tion of riding in it. Mrs. Car- 
berry, for example, stood inside 
her storm porch till she saw the 
car coming. Then, stepping out, 
she waved a friendly salutation 
to the driver, who brought the 
car to a standstill, and who 
waited while Mrs. Carberry ran 
back to the hall for a scarf. 

° Sarah, accustomed to the per- 
emptory ways of New York 
motor-men, was astonished. But 
she was still more amazed to 
find that her aunt knew every 
one in the car. Sarah primly 
acknowledged her presentation 
to her aunt’s friends, all of 
whom said that they hoped she 
would be happy in Lac du 
Laiche. 

As she and her aunt climbed 
the hill together, after leaving 
the car, she heard something 
about the lady they were going 
to visit. 

‘*She’s a great character, my 
dear. We call her the Duchess, 
she’s so elegant and imposing, 
and so dictatorial. She tries to 
run the town, and although the 
people pretend they don’t like 
it, they’d miss her supervision 
if it were withdrawn. She 
bought the opera-house that she 
might induce some good enter- 
tainments to come here now 
and then. She gives the finest 
parties in this part of the coun- 
try; and she’s interested in 
politics, and knows a great 

many distinguished persons. Her husband, 
Judge Kermott, was American consul abroad 
for a number of years, and she got into the 
way of looking after the interests of other 
people. She and the judge came back here 
to live, because this was the place where their 
first home had been, and because they loved 
the people, and the quiet, and the lake and 
the trees. See, here’s her house.’’ 

They were passing through an archway 
clipped in a cypress hedge; before them, a 
terraced garden, snow-laden, lifted itself slope 
by slope to a spacious old house. The bricks 
were mellowed to the hue of a faded rose. Six 
graceful chimneys rose high above the roof, 
and terminated in fantastic chimney-pots. 
Seven hooded windows looked from the upper 
story; and beneath them were ranged corre- 
sponding windows, and one beautiful door 
that opened on a brick terrace, along which 
winter shrubs were ranged in pots of pale 
green earthenware. 

‘*Oh, how pretty!’’ cried Sarah. ‘‘It’s like 
a picture in a story-book! I didn’t know there 
was such a lovely place in the world!’’ 

It was the first burst of enthusiasm that 
Mrs. Carberry had heard from Sarah. Until 
that moment she had not realized how the 
girl’s coldness and reserve had affected her. 

The two were shown into the long drawing- 
room. Carved chairs and settees of teak-wood, 
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cabinets full of curiosities, and hangings of 
Indian silk gave a foreign appearance to the 
apartment. Strange odors pervaded it —odors 
that made Sarah think of ‘‘frankincense and 
myrrh. ’”’ 

Mrs. Carberry had only a few minutes to 
wait before she was summoned to Mrs. Ker- 
mott’s bedroom, which was on the ground 
floor, just beyond a little chintz-clothed morn- 
ing-room. 

**Where is that child I saw walking up the 
path with you, Ada Carberry?’’ Mrs. Ker- 
mott asked. 

**In the drawing-room, Mrs. Kermott.’’ 

‘*And who is she, if you please, madam?’’ 

‘*Robert’s niece—Molly’s child.’’ 

**Molly’s child!’? Mrs. Kermott exclaimed. 
‘“‘Why don’t you bring her to me? Do you 
suppose I want Molly’s child at one end of 
the house and myself at the other?’’ 

‘*She would love to come, but I 
thought you might be suffering. ’’ 

“I’m not suffering at all, Ada Car- 
berry. Why should I be? It was that 
inaccurate, sensation-loving sheet that 
your husband owns and edits that gave 
me credit for breaking my hip. I slipped 
on the pavement; I was carried into a 
drug -store. One of those presuming 
young reporters from the Daily Chron- 
icle was there. He had the imperti- 
nence to ask me who I was. Iam glad 
to say that twenty persons indignantly 
told him. He inquired how I felt. I 
told him that I felt villainously, and that 
it was a wonder I hadn’t broken my 
hip. So he said I had broken it. That’s 
news, I suppose. As a matter of fact, 
I am only horribly shaken. But if I 
sit perfectly still, I’m tolerably com- 
fortable. Besides, it gives me a chance 
to exercise self-control. Ada, bring in 
that child. ’’ 

Sarah was presented with due cere- 
mony. She saw a large, handsome old 
lady, clad in a purple velvet tea-gown, 
with an ermine stole about her neck. 
Her abundant iron-gray hair was done 
in puffs, and over rolls. Sarah dropped 
her a courtesy, and was greeted with: 

‘“*‘Charming! Charming! Come 
nearer, child. Do you look like your mother ?’’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’’ replied Sarah. ‘I’m 
so sallow and thin. Mama had red cheeks 
and dimples; and every picture I have of her 
shows her smiling. I’m not a bit like that. 
I don’t believe I like to laugh the way other 
people do. ’’ 

She could not tell what it was that made her 
speak out so freely. 

**So you don’t like to laugh!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Kermott. ‘‘Well, neither do I, as ‘a mere 
vocation. Don’t you talk much, either ?’’ 

‘*Indeed she doesn’t,’’ broke in Mrs. Car- 
berry. _‘‘She’s a great contrast to my girls in 
that particular. ’’ 

‘*Have you any accomplishments? Can you 
sing ?’’ 

‘*A little. Mama had me take singing les- 
sons. The teacher said I would have a con- 
tralto voice. ’’ 

‘*Can you play any musical instrument?’’ 

“‘T have a harp of my own, and I’ve had 
lessons on that.’’ 

‘*Ah, good, good! And did you bring your 
harp with you?’’ 

** Ves.’” 

‘*Do you speak French ?’’ 


‘*Oh, yes. I learned French almost as soon 
as I did English. ’’ 
‘*Excellent! Excellent! That’s my idea 


of an education for women. Of course Molly 
Carberry’s girl would have talent. ’’ 

She leaned back in her chair, with a sudden 
twinge of pain. 

‘*You must let us come again when you are 
stronger,’’ said Mrs. Carberry. ‘‘And here 
are some goodies that you are to accept from 
the two mothers. ’’ 

Mrs. Kermott sat up valiantly. 

‘“‘Do you mean that you are thinking of 
leaving my house without bite or sup? That 
would, indeed, be a fine example to set Miss 
Brewster. Young lady, be good enough to 
press that button for Hannah to bring tea.’’ 

While they waited for the tea, and after it 
had been brought, Mrs. Kermott continued to 
converse in her own manner. Now she talked 
of what interested Mrs. Carberry; now of 
what interested Sarah. Between her eyes 
and Sarah’s passed pleasant messages of 
understanding. 

‘‘Thank you for coming to see me, Ada 
Carberry,’’ she said, at parting, ‘‘and for 
bringing me tokens from my old friends. 
Thank you most of all for bringing Molly’s 
girl. You’ll find my victoria waiting for you 
at the door. No, don’t thank me. The horses 
need the exercise. Moreover, I’d like to ask 
if I may send them for your niece in a day or 
two? If she will consent to do so, she can 
lighten my loneliness. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!’ Sarah cried. 
to come. ’? 

Her hostess held out her hand with the 
manner of a queen—or so Sarah thought. 

‘*You’ve made a friend of Octavia Kermott, 
Sarah,’’ said Mrs. Carberry, when they were 
outdoors. 

Sarah lifted a face into which the roses had 
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crept. ‘*Do you know, I believe we are going 
to be friends, Aunt Ada,’’ she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
it strange that an old lady like that, so clever 
and wonderful, should like a little girl like 
me? And it will be the first friend I ever 
had. I didn’t know any girls in New York, 
you see. Of course, Fay and Peg are as good 
to me as they can be. I’m ever so much 
obliged to them. But they’d be good and 
kind to any one who came to live with them, 
wouldn’t they? And then I’m their cousin. 
They’d feel that they had to like me. But 
Mrs. Kermott didn’t have to like me unless 
she wanted to, did she? And isn’t she— 
different, Aunt Ada?’’ 

Mrs. Carberry smiled. ‘‘Different?’’ she 
said. ‘‘From everybody else, you mean? Oh, 
yes, Octavia Kermott is different. You never 
know what she’s going to say or do next.’’ 
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**T shall like that,’’ Sarah declared. ‘‘ Back 
at home I always knew what Marie and 
mama were going to do next — except just at 
the last. Then mama was rather different, 
too. She said some things that made me want 
to die. But after all, that wasn’t so bad as 
being there day after day, with the days all 
alike, and nothing to surprise you.’’ 

Mrs. Carberry looked down sympathetically 
at her niece. 

‘*T] quite understand,’’ she said, gently. 
‘*Well, Sarah, you may have your troubles 
here, but at least the days will not beall alike. 
I think I can safely promise that much to 
any one who lives in Robert Carberry’s house, 
and has the Duchess for a friend. ’’ 

‘**The Duchess?’’ said Sarah. ‘Oh, yes, 
you mean Mrs. Kermott.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





WITH TAIL STRAIGHT UP AND HAIR ON END, 
ANSWERED THAT ROARING CHALLENGE. : 


e END-MANS EXIT 


By Fran 


a 


HAVE handled show animals nearly all 
| my life, and am accounted a careful exhib- 

itor. I never but once put beasts in open 
exhibition when there was any doubt in my 
mind about their behavior. That once was 
enough. 

It happened after the stranding of the Great 
Western Cireus and Menagerie at Freeport. 
That show was broken up by the debts and 
bad management of new proprietors. I had 
joined it under contract, and my property was 
protected by my papers. But the blow was 
severe, nevertheless; my pay was behindhand, 
and I was out of a job. I was seated among 
my cat and monkey cages, in an open space in 
the freight yard, eating a bit of dry bread, 
and wondering what I should do, when Billy 
Middleton came to me. 

Billy was manager and end-man of a min- 
strel side-show that was also traveling with 
the Great Western. He was clever, and his 
wife had saved some money. He had just 
communicated by telephone with the mana- 
gers of a county fair in the lead-mining region. 
The fair was to open the next day, and Billy 
had hired an exhibition building, an old 
‘*floral hall,’’ for a ‘‘side’’ attraction. 

He offered to let me in on his chance, and 
I gladly accepted the offer. I knew that my 
lions, chetahs, bear, and monkeys would 
‘‘take’’ at a country fair, even without the acts 
I could put them through. 

So the next day we were ready for a three 
days’ performance on the fair-grounds near 
the town of Ridgeville, Wisconsin. 

The conveniences for my exhibit were far 
better than I had expected. The floral hall, 
the upper floor of which had been provided 
with seats and a rough stage, abutted on a 
high and solid stockade that shut in all one 
side of the fair-grounds. There were wide 
back doors, a back outside stairway, and room 
in the rear below for all my cages. Thus I 
had almost a perfect arrangement for getting 
the animals on and off the stage, and for 
keeping them out of the way and the sight of 
the public when they were not on exhibition. 

All my beasts, except one, were cage-reared, 
as harmless anywhere as house cats. A baby 
could have handled my old lion, the three 
chetahs, and the bear, but Yabanda, a four- 
year-old lioness, was different. 

A hunter friend had picked her up as a cub 
on an African veld, and when she got too 
big and obstreperous for a household pet, he 
had turned her over to me. I had trained 
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Yabanda with great care, and had taught her 
some good tricks; she was essential to some of 
the acts in which my troupe appeared. 

But now and then she got unruly, and I had 





That was 


to discipline her with my twister. 


Welles Calkins 
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a steel rod, with a barbed hook at one end and 
a cross-bar at the other. With this weapon a 
strong and dexterous trainer can usually con- 
trol any animal — not stronger than an ox — 
that wears a collar. Handled right, the 
twister cuts off a beast’s breath instantly. 
Twice I had had to discipline Yabanda in that 
way while she was on exhibition. In the 
cireus ring, however, I had been giving my 
act several yards from the lower seats of the 
audience, with a railing between me and them. 

I would not take my beasts on at this county 
fair until a hardwareman had put up several 
horizontal rods to keep the audience nine or 
ten feet back from the stage. Then I felt 
tolerably safe; but with wild beasts, even 
tamed ones, it is always the unexpected acci- 
dent that causes a tragedy, and in this instance 
no man could have foreseen what came. 

On our first night we pleased everybody, and 
all went smoothly. Billy had a quick eye for 
opportunity, and he invented an act that 
certainly made a hit. 

We seated my big cats and monkeys in a 
semicircle facing the audience, with Billy and 
another man as end-men. Billy gave to each 
animal a character of its own, and addressed 
to the beast funny questions, that the second 
end-man, who was a fairly good ventriloquist, 
answered. 

The act was so successful that we repeated 
it the second night. 

Billy had worked up some new details. He 
came on in a padded costume, as a big Dutch- 
man, and he asked his questions in a droll 
dialect that tickled the crowd. 

During that part of the performance my 
troupe had nothing to do except sit still, and 
that always suited them best — except the 
monkeys. The old lion yawned prodigiously 
now and then, and that always amused the 
spectators. 

Yabanda faced the noisy audience at close 
quarters with less uneasiness than I had 
expected. Her ears were laid back, and she 
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the staging under our feet. His raucous 
bellowing made quite as much noise as the 
trumpet blasts of an angry elephant. 

The lioness sank down on her belly, flat- 
tened herself out upon the floor of the stage, 
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and with tail straight up and hair on end, 
answered that roaring challenge. 

She was a jungle beast in that moment, and 
I knew it, and Billy knew it. Billy snatched 
off his clown’s hat, and threw it into the 
mouth of the trumpet. In the same breath 
he called ‘‘Curtain!’’ 

Yabanda’s rattling snarl had quieted the 
house; people’s faces turned white. In his 
haste, our inexperienced stage-man bungled; 
the curtain failed to drop. 

1 stood directly behind the lioness, and I 
spoke to her soothingly, and to the people 
with a confidence I did not feel, as keeping 
the rod behind her ears, I slowly put forward 
the hook of my twister. The bristling hair 
of the beast’s neck concealed her collar, and in 
my uncertainty, I thrust the hook a trifle too 
far forward. Yabanda saw it, wheeled like 

lightning, and knocked the weapon aside 
with a force that whirled me into our 
‘*background’’—a flimsy pasteboard that 
crashed to the floor with me. 

As I scrambled to my feet, Billy 
leaped to the front, between the angry 
beast and the audience. I heard his 
voice above Yabanda’s growl, telling 
the people to sit quiet. 

Cats, monkeys, and the second end- 
man had scurried to cover among the 
side curtains; Billy and I and the wild 
lioness held the stage. 

The beast had crouched again. She 
was facing Billy, and snarling savagely. 
A needle - pointed stee! prod leaned 
against a wall beside the open door at 
my back. I seized this weapon. 

But before I could poise and hur! it, 
the lioness leaped at Billy. She caught 
him by the shoulder—and brought him 
to the floor. 

Then she snatched the man up as if 
he had been a child, and made for the 
doorway. I tried to stop her, but I 
was knocked aside as if hit by a charging 
bull. 

In the beast’s blind rush, she struck a 
decayed rail on the platform outside, 
which gave way, and sent the lioness 
with her victim to the ground, fifteen 
feet below. 

I caught up both my weapons, and, with 
the screams of the terrified crowd in my ears, 
went down the back stairway three steps at a 
time. There were no lights out there, but a 
full moon was up, and I saw Billy lying, 
crumpled up, on his side. I believed he was 
done for. The lioness had started to worry 
him, but as I struck the ground, she whirled 
about and faced me. Keeping her fore paws 
on the prostrate man, she threatened me with 
deep: and wicked snarls. I was glad of the 
high stockade that would prevent any reck- 
less people from crowding about. 

I stepped toward the lioness, and as she rose 
to meet the.attack and exposed her chest, I 
aimed high, and hurled my steel prod. It 
struck her between the shoulder and the neck, 
and missed a vital spot. 

She made a single bound at me, and would 
have reached me, but the free end of the prod 
dropped, caught in the ground, and the beast, 
high in air, turned a complete somersault. 

Before she could gather herself for another 
spring, I had hold of her collar with my hook, 
and gave it such a twist that it almost choked 
her. But I had no longer a tamed and cowed 
creature of the cage to deal with. Yabanda 
had gone wild. Snarling and biting and claw- 
ing with her powerful fore paws at the rod 
and at her collar, the beast writhed and rolled 
about. Her blind strength was pitted against 
my dexterity. 

I could not keep her down. I was flung 
about the enclosure; sometimes I was on my 
feet, sometimes I was flat on the ground. 
Once I went clear over the beast’s back. 
Although I clung to the handles of my weapon, 
my grip was broken again and again; and 
whenever that happened the lioness would get 
a fresh gasp of breath. 

The fight carried us close to the stockade, 
and twice she threw me up against the slabs. 
My breath was nearly knocked out of me. 

I felt my strength going. The beast had 
not yet reached me with her teeth and claws; 
she was fighting to free her neck. But 1 was 
getting tired. All at once I fell, and lost my 
hold on the handles of the twister. In an 
instant, the lioness caught her claws in my 
canvas breeches, and flung me against the wall. 

There she clutched me with both paws, and 
held me down while she struggled for breath, 
and I fought her with my bare hands. I 
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scowled at the people occasionally. Perhaps | made up my mind that I was lost. Then a 
all would have gone well had it not been for | figure loomed behind the lioness, and I saw a 
a big, boisterous fellow who sat in the front heavy maul swing high in the air and come 
row. He had laughed loudest and longest, |down on her back. She went to the ground 
and had been waiting, with a roll of tar paper | with a broken spine; some blows on the skull 
in his hand, for a chance to make himself | finished her. 

The chance came, after an unusually hilari- his padded clothes had saved him. 
ous minute. He raised the paper, rolled it| played possum until he saw me getting the 
into the shape of a megaphone, and blared into | worst of it; then he had slipped into our 
our faces a hoarse roar that seemed to shake | property-room, got a tent-maul, and come to 


It was Billy who stood over the dead beast; 
He had 


the rescue. 

We were both of us cut and bruised, but 
not seriously hurt. Since that time I have 
never exhibited any beasts that were raised in 
the jungle. 
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VETERANS AT GETTYSBURG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


AN can outrun his intellect; he cannot 
outrun his- conscience. 
STATEMENT worded in such a way as 
to avoid telling a lie, is almost always a 
statement that fails to tell the truth. 
F‘ )R a young man who is looking for a sound 
investment, there is nothing better than 
the bonds of matrimony—if well chosen. 
EOPLE are constantly learning new uses 
for the parcel-post. A Yale graduate who 
went back to commencement took his um- 
brella with him, but the weather was so fine 
that he did not wish to be bothered with 
carrying an umbrella. He sent it home by 
parcel-post, at a cost of only ten cents. 
ENTY-FOUR countries sent representa- 
tives to the recent opium congress at The 
Hague. China, which has always raised 
opium, and has long suffered from the curse 
of it, is working out its own salvation in the 
face of great difficulties. Our own country 
does not raise opium, but is far from solving 
the problem of the importation and growing 
use of it. ae 
HO owns the engagement ring is a ques- 
tion that interests others besides the 
young woman who wears it. A United 
States District Court recently ordered the 
seizure of a diamond ring that a bankrupt had 
given to his prospective bride less than four 
months before he became insolvent. The 
court decreed that the ring belonged to the 
young man’s creditors. 
HE Rome of Tarquin, the Rome of Scipio, 
the Rome of Julius Cesar even, was far 
from being the magnificent cosmopolis, the city 
of beauty and luxury that the name inevitably 
suggests. The story of its gradual change 
from meanness to splendor is the fascinating 
subject of an equally fascinating article in this 
number of The Companion by Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the great Italian historian. 


pas country may soon feel the effects of 
the new policy of the Greek government in 
restricting emigration. In most of our Eastern 
cities there are many young Greeks. They 
begin as bootblacks, fruit-venders or mill 
hands, and soon become proprietors of stands, 
shops, or other businesses of their own. 
Henceforth, however, Greece will permit no 
men under forty years of age to seek homes in 
other lands. It intends to turn its surplus 
population into the new provinces in Epirus 
and Macedonia lately won from the Turks. 
HE air-ship is passing through the same 
experimental stage that characterized the 
early years of the motor-car. Not long ago, 
the manufacturers thought it necessary to 
prove that a car could be driven across the 
continent without having to stop for repairs 
made necessary by defects of construction. 
Now any good car can be run week after 
week without danger of its breaking down, but 
the air-ship still has to be repaired or read- 
justed every day. When it has attained as 
nearly to perfection as the motor-car, an 
achievement like that of the French airman 
who flew from Paris to St. Petersburg and 
back in twenty-two days will be regarded with 
derision rather than with applause. He flew 
on only eight of the twenty-two days. The 
rest of the time he spent in resting, and 
repairing his machine. 
HEN the Crocker Land expedition, under 
Mr. MacMillan, reaches its headquarters 
at Flagler Bay, Ellesmere Land, the govern- 
ments of the United States and of Canada will 
receive regular weather reports by wireless 
telegraphy from that place, which is more than 
a thousand miles north of the arctic circle. It 
is expected that the reports will prove of great 
value as warnings of storms and temperature 
changes. From a bluff a thousand feet above 
the sea, the operator at Flagler Bay will send 
the messages some hundreds of miles south- 
ward to a post of the Hudson Bay Company 
which is now the most northerly wireless station 
in the world. The operator there will relay 
them to another post of the company on the 





southern shore of Hudson Bay, and thence 
they will go to Ottawa. By means of this 
service the expedition itself will never be long 
out of touch with civilization. 


* 


GETTYSBURG. 


OR fifty years Gettysburg has been a 
memory of grim fighting, the scene of the 
great death-grapple of the Civil War, a 

battle-field hallowed by glorious deeds, but 
drenched with blood. Henceforth it will be 
something different — something greater and 
more beautiful. 

The change has not come about suddenly, 
although perhaps something like the particular 
event that has just taken place there was 
necessary to make us see it. It may have 
begun in the very year of the battle, when the 
nation read Lincoln’s noble dedicatory speech 
and found in it so little about fighting and so 
much about the greater things that the fighting 
was for. Through all the slow years since 
then the change has been going on. Trade 
and transportation, increased travel and ease 
of contact, the multiplication of books, better 
teaching, and more general facilities for edu- 
cation, all have borne their part, until at 
last the culmination has appeared in such an 
event as the world never before saw, and as 
none but Americans, perhaps, can understand. 

On the very field where thousands of their 
comrades fell, and where they themselves had 
fought, the survivors of the two armies met. 
When they came together in 1863, they looked 
into the mouths of cannon and the blazing 
eyes of enemies. Now they found hands out- 
stretched to greet them, heard speeches of 
moving kindness, saw smiles of welcome. 
Thus, for more than fifty thousand veterans 
of the Civil War, the old memory of Gettys- 
burg has been obliterated, and a new one set 
in its place. The old was the memory of war 
and hatred; the new is one of peace and 
brotherly love. Nor will the new conception 
remain an exclusive possession of these old 
men; for having carried it back with them to 
their homes, they will transmit to their chil- 
dren and disseminate among their neighbors 
their knowledge that this nation has indeed 
had, under God, the new birth of freedom for 
which Lincoln so ardently hoped and so elo- 
quently spoke. 

And still another sobering thought the great 
reunion leaves with us. The celebration was 
not, as patriotic celebrations usually are, 
vicarious, but personal. For it was not the 
descendants of the men who fought at Gettys- 
burg that came back; it was the very men 
themselves. Once with all their heart they 
had tried to clutch some man by the throat, 
or pierce him with a bayonet, or brain him 
with a clubbed musket; yet now they found 
the old animosity gone, the old bloodthirst 
quenched; and without abating an iota of 
their political beliefs or their manhood, they 
could recognize the same man, their former 
enemy, as a present friend; a brave and hon- 
orable person like themselves, with whom it 
was no yielding, but rather an access of self- 
respect to shake hands. 

So ought life to deal with all of us. So 
should the passing years, like the frost and 
the rain, break down the rocks of hatred, and 
temper the heat of passion, until at the end, 
the sun shines lovingly upon a mellow and 


friendly soil. 
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LETTER - WRITING. 


REQUENTLY it is asserted that letter- 
writing is a lost art. Certainly it is not, 
in the old-fashioned sense, a much prac- 

tised art. The increasing use of the telephone 
and the typewriter as been attended by a 
declining use of the pen. People are rather 
pleased to fancy themselves busier, more 
‘‘driven with work,’’ than preceding genera- 
tions of men, and to look upon letter-writing 
as the ignoble occupation of an indolent age. 
They have a feeling that with automobiles and 
railways and telegraphs as facilities for speed- 
ing life up, they crowd twice as much experi- 
ence into a day as the people of a century ago 
could do, and that if they are to live busy, 
active lives, they can write only the briefest, 
most necessary letters. Even those who are 
not churlish or ungenial about expressing 
themselves in speech write dry and meager 
letters, in which there is little flavor of per- 
sonality. 

Perhaps the decline in good letter-writing 
owes less to an increase in the number of the 
individual’s tasks and duties than to the rest- 
lessness promoted by the various contrivances 
of modern life, and to the laziness, intellectual 
and physical, begotten of them. Many a 
physically indolent man will prefer to take 





violent exercise rather than to sit at a desk 
and write—especially in these days when 
exercise can be had in so many attractive 
forms. ‘The intellectually indolent man will 
not urge himself to the mental concentration 
needed to write a good letter. He will jot 
down a few commonplace statements and 
expressions, and feel virtuous over having 
performed an irksome duty. ‘‘Too busy to 
have written before’? —‘‘too busy to write 
more now’’—are there any phrases that flow 
more readily and shamelessly from the pen? 

The best letters that have been written have 
been those of busy men. Moreover, they have 
not been exclusively those of men of letters. 
Soldiers, sailors, explorers, and statesmen, in 
the midst of their most active and burdensome 
undertakings, have contributed to the memora- 
ble correspondence of the world. It was not 
that they had unlimited leisure, but that they 
did not grudge what leisure they had. Only 
the person who is generous with his time can 
write good letters. 


* ¢ 


THE WOMAN’S PAGE. 


HE ‘*Woman’s Page,’’ which has become 
an important part of journalism, and 
which aims at being helpful as well as 

entertaining, should take itself and its mission 
a trifle more soberly. Its readers, at first 
indifferent, have become eager for suggestions. 
They believe in its efficiency, they follow its 
counsels, they test its experiments, and they 
too often fail to achieve the promised results. 

In the first place, the writers of the Woman’s 
Page make light of difficulties. Everything 
they propose seems easy until it is tried. The 
young housekeeper who is doing her own work, 
and who wants to give a little dinner, is 
bidden to put her fowl into the oven to roast 
while she arranges her rooms, her table, and 
her dress. Any one would imagine that it 
was the serene habit of fowls to look after 
themselves in such an emergency, which, 
unhappily, is not the case. They take a base 
advantage of their freedom, and burn toa crisp. 
The young housekeeper is also told to.make 
her dinner-table ‘‘gay with bright-colored, 
inexpensive flowers’’ (in midwinter), to paint 
‘*a pretty trifle or a laughable conceit’’ on her 
guest-cards, to hollow ‘‘small rosy-cheeked 
apples’’ for candlesticks, and so to systematize 
her labors ‘‘as to avoid all appearance of flurry, 
haste, or concern’’—in short, to achieve the 
impossible, and to achieve it so triumphantly 
that no one will recognize the performance. 

Again, it is hardly fair to mislead women 
who are eager to earn. money, or who are 
striving valiantly to save it. It is a cruel 
kindness to say that if they will make little 
trifles of a highly undesirable character, they 
ean sell them to ‘‘friends and acquaintances. ’’ 
How long would friendship stand the strain? 
Hundreds of such pathetic inutilities are 
made every Christmas. Thousands of ‘‘hand- 
painted’’ calendars are turned loose upon the 
world every new year. And all these things, 
which we regard with careless unconcern, 
represent the hopes of women who cannot 
afford to be disappointed. 

Even in the matter of economy, the counselors 
of the Woman’s Page should go cautiously. 
What is the use of saying, ‘‘Shade hats can be 
prettily trimmed with discarded neck rib- 
bons?’’? Discarded apron-strings would do as 
well. ‘*Tea-leaves dried in the sun’’ do not 
smell like tea-roses, and do not make ‘‘delicate 
and acceptable sachets.’? And the cook who 
can invent ‘‘a variety of excellent desserts, ’’ 
all made out of ‘‘bread-crusts and raisins,’’ 
has not yet appeared in any earthly kitchen. 
There is a delightful story by the late Andrew 
Lang, entitled ‘‘ Prince Prigio,’’ which should 
be read with attention by all domestic econo- 
mists. The royal hero goes about instructing 
villagers how to make venison cutlets out of 
cold bacon, and plum puddings out of turnip- 
tops; and disaster follows in his wake. 


* © 


THE ‘“ PORK -BARREL.”’ 

R. Underwood, the Democratic leader of 
the House of Representatives, met his 
first defeat in a caucus of his party when 

he proposed a plan for a budget to regulate and 
restrain appropriations. The incident has 
renewed discussion of the so-called ‘‘pork- 
barrel.’’? Well, the more we discuss it, the 
better. 

Most persons know in a general way what 
the term means, although it is rather harder to 
define than most political slang phrases. The 
evil we have to deal with in practise, however, 
is this: 

All appropriation bills must originate in the 
House. At first, one committee prepared them 





all; but as the work increased, it was divided 
among more and more committees. As the 
country has grown, the. amounts appropriated 
have not only risen rapidly, but the demands 
of individual Congressmen, working each for 
his own district, have more and more deter- 
mined both the amount and the character of 
particular appropriations. A bill that grat- 
ifies many such demands is a pork-barrel bill. 
A Congressman whose district is well treated 
is said to have got a good slice of the ‘‘pork.’’ 

That is not all. The number of items in 
such bills is usually so large that the House as 
a whole—not to speak of the country—finds it 
hard to learn anything about them. More- 
over, the present rules tend to limit debate on 
them—a circumstance that of course increases 
the power of the committees. Worse still, 
Congressmen eager for ‘‘pork’’ find it easy to 
combine to support one another’s demands. A 
bill dictated by such a combination is said to 
be ‘‘scientifically’’ constructed, and is rarely 
beaten. It is freely charged, too, that in deal- 
ing thus with the public money, Congressmen 
do not act solely for their constituents; 
rather, by thus getting things for their con- 
stituents at the public expense, are they trying 
to insure their own reé@lection. 

Of course, the Senate can and does amend 
such bills. But if you will substitute ‘‘states’’ 
for ‘‘districts,’’ you will see that the same 
practises are almost as prevalent in the Senate 
as they are in the House. 

Under our system, there is unfortunately 
no man or body of men with ample powers, 
clearly charged to look after the interests of 
the country as a whole, in respect to the way 
in which its money is spent. In England, the 
cabinet can do and does just that, for it holds 
office only so long as it can control the House 
of Commons, which in this matter dictates to 
the Lords. The ‘‘budget’’ of the government 
or the cabinet thus really controls both taxes 
and expenditures. 

But who can make such a really effective 
budget for us? The President and his Cabinet 
have no such control over either House ; neither 
House controls either the other House or the 
President. Although old, the problem is still 
one of the most difficult that our plan of gov- 
ernment presents. 

The Underwood plan, which is owing, 
probably, to Representative Sherley of Ken- 
tucky, would simply set up a big House com- 
mittee to make at least a preliminary estimate 
of the national income, and to assign shares 
of it to the House committees. Another plan 
would establish a joint budget committee of 
both Houses. Then there is the plan for an 
executive budget. 

We cannot have a perfect plan unless we 
radically change the Constitution. But public 
sentiment insists on some plan that will at least 
keep the appropriations within our income, 
and stop useless and absurd expenditures. 
Any plan that insures publicity and discussion 
beforehand will accomplish much.  Fortu- 
nately, a number of strong men, in both 
Houses, detest the pork-barrel, and are firmly 
set on this long-needed reform. 


*® © 


THE AMENIA EXPERIMENT. 


MENIA is a small town in Dutchess 
County, New York, many miles from 
a large city. Its people, like those of a 
thousand other country towns, have long had 
their summer picnics and outings of one kind 
and another, but in the past few years they 
have held an annual field-day, organized on so 
large a scale and in so novel a manner that it 
attracts wide attention. 

The first field-day was held in 1910, as a 
substitute for the commercialized fair, and as an 
experiment in wholesome country recreation in 
which every one might take part. The whole 
community joined heartily in the arrange- 
ments, and invited the people of the neighbor- 
ing towns to come and have a good time. 
There was no admission fee or other charges, 
and no side-shows, gambling or liquor-selling. 
The program included a morning parade, with 
prizes for various classes of vehicles; a picnic 
luncheon; an entertainment in a large tent; 
music; baseball and other games, and fire- 
works in the evening. 

On the first occasion three thousand persons 
attended ; in 1911, five thousand, and in 1912, 
eight thousand. An even larger attendance 
is expected at the fourth event, which falls on 
August 16th. 

But, after all, the growing attendance is not 
the main thing. The characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes the Amenia field-day and that makes 
it worthy of imitation in every country com- 
munity is the spirit of neighborliness and of 
wholesome enjoyment that lies behind the 
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movement—the attempt, through . community 
coéperation, to make country life more attract- 
ive socially for old and young alike. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


SEVEN-HUNDRED-TON “LEAF.’’— 
The ninety-two gates of the locks of the 
Panama Canal, although they are seven feet 
thick, sixty-five feet long, and weigh from 390 
to 730 tons each, are called ‘‘leaves.’’ They 
are great shelves of structural steel, covered 
with a sheathing of steel riveted to the girder 
framework. Each leaf contains two separate 
compartments, of which the lower is water- 
tight. The enormous gate is so buoyant that 
it will virtually float 





in the water—a cir- 
cumstance that will 
greatly relieve the 
strain upon the bear- 
ings when the gate 
| is hinged to the wall. 
H The leaves of all 
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simple turning of a 
small switch is enough either to close or to 
open a seven-hundred-ton gate. The accom- 
panying illustration from the official hand-book 
of the Panama Canal shows the side wall of a 
lock compared with a six-story office-building. 
The large culvert at the right is about the size 
of the Hudson River tunnels of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It extends the entire length 
of each of the middle and side walls. Several 
smaller culverts lead from each of the large 
culverts under the floor of the lock and convey 
water into the lock chamber through openings 
in the floor. It will take about fifteen minutes 
to fill and empty each lock, so that a vessel 
will spend about three hours in passing through 
all the locks—an hour and a half in the three 
locks at Gatun, and about the same time in 
the three locks on the Pacific side. 
& 
HE FEDERAL BIRD LAW.— The 62d 
Congress passed a bill that places migra- 
tory birds under the powerful protection of 
the United States government, and that will 
put an end to the shooting of song-birds and 
insectivorous birds in any state. The Weeks- 
McLean migratory bird law provides that the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shall fix the 
seasons in which the shooting of migratory 
birds is permitted. ‘The bureau has completed 
and published the first set of regulations, 
which may become effective on October 1st. 
These regulations take absolute precedence 
over all existing statutes in the various states. 
Spring-shooting is absolutely prohibited, and 
so is the shooting of migratory birds between 
sunset and sunrise. A closed season is estab- 
lished until September 1, 1918, for band-tail 
pigeons, little brown, sand-hill and whooping 
cranes, swans, curlews, all shore-birds, except 
black-breasted and golden plover, Wilson or 
jacksnipe, wood-duck, and greater and lesser 
yellow-legs. At all times and in all states, 
the regulations prohibit the shooting of insec- 
tivorous birds, such as robins, grosbeaks, larks, 
and many other birds. They also protect the 
smaller shore-birds, and others that have 
become greatly reduced in numbers. The 
Department of Agriculture at Washington will 
send the full text of the new regulations to 
any one upon his request. 
& 
HE FLOOR OF THE ATLANTIC.— 
According to an article by Dr. A. E. Ship- 
ley in the Edinburgh Review, if all the hills 
on the earth were used to fill in all the valleys, 
we should have a world as smooth as a billiard 
ball, completely covered with an ocean 8,700 
feet deep. That depth is called the ‘‘mean 
sphere level.’’? The Atlantic Ocean has an 
average depth that differs little from that level, 
for, compared with the other great oceans, it 
has an unusually large area of comparatively 
shallow water. First comes the shelf-like 
‘continental slope’’; then follows, at a much 
lower level, a vast plain of a uniform, dull 
grayish-buff color, flat and featureless as the 
desert, unmarked except by an occasional rock 
or wreck, or a recently laid cable. This plain 
continues with hardly a break until it reaches 
the great mid-Atlantic ridge that extends from 
Iceland as far south as fifty-three degrees south 
latitude and that roughly bisects the ocean. 
The ridge runs almost parallel with the eastern 
contour of North and South America—a con- 
tour that, in turn, corresponds roughly with the 
western contour of Europe and Africa. Occa- 
sionally the ridge rises above the surface. The 
Azores, Saint Paul’s Rocks, Ascension Island, 
the Island of Tristan da Cunha, and the 
Gough Islands are all parts of it. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


NDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. — The 
threatened strike of 100,000 conductors and 
trainmen, employed on the railways east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River, was 
averted on July 14th, when President Wilson 


the locks are worked | 





persuaded the leaders of Congress to pass the 
Newlands amendments to the Erdman arbitra- 
tion act. The original act provides for the 
arbitration of industrial disputes by a commis- 
sion of three men. The amendments pro- 
vide that a commission of three or six, as the 
disputants may elect, shall arbitrate the dis- 
pute, and that a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation appointed by the President shall have 
general oversight of the execution of the law. 
The President signed the amended law on 
July 15th. The conductors and trainmen had 
voted to strike for higher wages if they could 
not get an increase of wages by any other means. 
When the railway managers sought to delay 
action by the men and to continue the attempt 
to adjust the differences, the Erie road with- 
drew from the conferences on the ground that 
it could not possibly grant any increase in 
wages. ‘The other roads have also denied their 
ability to pay higher wages unless they are 
permitted to increase their freight rates. The 
arbitration board will have to pass on that 
question, as well as on the right of the men 
to better pay. * 


HE FIRST “DIRECT VOTE” SENA- 

TOR.—Mr. Augustus O. Bacon of Georgia 
was chosen without opposition to succeed him- 
self as United States Senator, at a state 
election held on July 15th. The total vote 
polled was about ten thousand. It was the 
first election held under the new constitutional 
amendment that provides for choosing Senators 
by the direct vote of the people. 


* 


IPLOMATIC SERVICE.—The President 

is slowly filling the great diplomatic posts 
abroad. Mr. Walter H. Page of New York, 
who is now ambassador to Great Britain, is 
the only new representative of this country at 
a great European capital who has assumed 
office. On July 11th, the 
President nominated Jus- 
tice. James W. Gerard of 
New York to be ambas- 
sador to Germany, and 
Mr. Joseph E. Willard of 
Virginia to be minister to 
Spain, and on July 7th 
he nominated Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Penfield of New 
York to be ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary. Mr. 
Penfield is a journalist 
who entered the consular service in 1885, and 
who was consul-general to Egypt, with the rank 
of minister resident, from 1893 to 1897. In 1908 
he married Mrs. Anne Weightman Walker of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Gerard is a lawyer, born 
in 1867, who was elected to the supreme court 
bench in New York in 1908, six years after his 
admission to the bar. His wife is a daughter 
of the late Mareus Daly, who had large cop- 
per-mining interests in Montana. Mr. Willard 
also is a lawyer. He served in Cuba during 
the Spanish War as captain and aid on the 
staff of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. He has been lieu- 
tenant-governor of Virginia, and state corpo- 
ration commissioner. 





JUSTICE GERARD 
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HOME RULE DEADLOCK.—On July 

14th, when the home rule for Ireland bill 
came up for second reading in the House of 
Lords, the Conservative leader, Lord Lans- 
downe, moved that the House decline to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill until 
it had been submitted to the country. He 
said that if the ministry would dissolve Parlia- 
ment and submit the bill to the voters, the 
Conservatives would abide by the result. Lord 
Crewe, the Liberal leader, said that the 
motion was a demonstration, not against home 
rule, but against the act that permits the 
Commons to pass a law over the veto of the 
Lords. On July 15th Lord Lansdowne’s 
motion was carried by a large majority. 


= 


HE BALKAN SITUATION. —Roumania 

entered the field of Balkan warfare on July 
11th, when its army crossed the Danube, took 
the city of Silistria, and proceeded to occupy 
the strip of Bulgarian territory that extends 
from Silistria to Baltchik, on the Black Sea. 
Although Bulgaria has asked Russia to inter- 
vene in the interest of peace, and Servia and 
Greece have professed their readiness to lay 
down arms if certain of their demands are met, 
Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secre- 
tary, said in the House of Commons on July 
15th, that it did not seem likely that the war 
would end till the contending nations had ex- 
hausted their resources. He thought, however, 
that it would be possible to prevent the con- 
flict from entangling any of the great powers. 


HE OPIUM CONFERENCE. —Twenty- 

two of the twenty-four nations represented 
at the opium conference at The Hague, early 
in July, agreed to ratify the convention that 
prohibits traffic in opium, and other habit- 
forming drugs. The German and British 
representatives withheld their signatures in 
order to await the action of powers not repre- 
sented at the conference, among which are 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Peru. 
The conference will meet again in December 
to consider the question still further. 
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Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 
than were possible by the old methods. 
Kodak System of “ Photography with the bother left out.”’ 


It’s an important link in the 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Our little booklet, ‘Tank Development,” free at your dealers or by mail. 


RocueEsterR, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 

















With Solid 
Gold Clasp 


How To Get It : 


As a special incentive for 
securing new subscriptions 
during the summer months, 
we make the following offer: 

This beautiful Rajah Pearl 
Necklace, with solid gold clasp, 
will be given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion. State 
whether a uniform or a grad- 
uated string of beads is de- 
sired. The Necklace is not 
offered for sale. It can only 
= be obtained as explained 
= above. Offer closes Oct. 1, 1913. 














Beautiful 
Rajah Pearls 


THIS ORIENTAL RAJAH 

NECKLACE, which is noted for the ex- 
ceptional richness and beauty of its luster and 
color, is offered to our subscribers in return 
for a slight service rendered in introducing 
The Youth’s Companion into new homes. 


PEARL 


This beautiful string of Rajah 
Pearls has called forth exclamations 
of admiration from those to whom 
we have shown it. ‘‘Howexquisite!’’ 
‘*Won’t your subscribers be pleased!’’ 
‘‘Like to own one myself!’’ ‘‘Don’t 
see how you can do it!’’—are a few 
of the comments made. 


The Necklace is 15 inches in length, 
and can be furnished in either a uni- 
form or a graduated bead, whichever 
may be desired. The quality. of all 
these beads is exceptionally fine. In 
some of the higher-priced stores, the 
Necklace is sold for more than $5.00. 
We call special attention to the clasp, 
which is of solid gold; also to the 
fact that the pearls are indestructible. 
A fine Pearl Necklace, such as this, 
will make a chaste and dainty article 
of jewelry that will harmonize with 
any gown and is always in vogue. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE MAN WITH ONE TALENT. 


HE roan mare stopped, panting nerv- 

i i ously after her plunge through the 

muddy slough at the roadside, and 

the doctor hitched himself round on the 

buggy-seat for a word with the men. 

They were substantial farmers of the 

neighborhood, thriftily improving a 

slack time by repairing the highway at 

the town’s charge; and they turned 

bronzed, smiling faces toward the buggy and 
its occupant. 

‘*We’ll have a better road next time you’re 
through, doc,’’? said Huxley Ames. ‘‘That 
old culvert’s been a nuisance for years — it 
wasn’t built right, and it let all the water settle 
on the left side here. ’’ 

‘*We’ve got an expert on the concrete 
work,’’ Andrew Fowler put in, with a wink 
at the doctor and a nod toward a man who 
was bent over the mixing-trough. ‘‘Joe 
knows all about that, I tell you. We’ve been 
telling him he ought to take a big contract 
somewhere, pick out a good wife, and settle 
down. ’’ 

‘*A man ought to make use of such talents 
as the Lord’s given him,’’ Joe Murch drawled, 
lifting a sweating, unshaven face. ‘‘That 
there’ll bear a leetle more gravel, boys.’’ 

The ‘‘boys’’ chuckled. The sound of their 
guffaws followed the doctor to the first turn in 
the road. No doubt it was some fresh joke on 
Joe Murch, the doctor mused, as he recalled 
the limp swing of the man’s long arms, and 
his pale, ox-like eyes. Joe had not an intel- 
lect of the first order, and every one was 
inclined to make sport of him. 

An hour later, in the poorest cottage on Oak 
Hill, a faded woman met the doctor. 

‘*He was took bad a little after midnight, ’’ 
she said, as she quieted her sobs with an 
effort. ‘‘Of course I knew what you told me, 
but I didn’t think it’d come so soon. Mr. 
Murch down here’s been awful good. Seems 
as if he happened in the very nights I couldn’t 
keep an eye open a minute longer. I don’t 
know what I should have done if he hadn’t; 
there wasn’t anybody else who was willing to 
take the trouble. 

‘“‘T heard him praying with John two or 
three times, after I’d laid down. John asked 
’im to last night, and he was just as quiet 
as could be after that—I couldn’t help thinkin’ 
of a baby goin’ quietly to sleep. I’m sure I 
don’t know when there’s been a prayer said in 
our house before. ’’ 

As the roan mare jogged slowly down the 
stony hill, the doctor was thoughtful. Andrew 
Fowler might ‘‘lead in prayer’’ at the next 
mid-week meeting, but there had not been a 
prayer in that neglected home on Oak Hill for 
years until Joe Murch’s illiterate sentences 
had borne John Folsom’s dying wishes to the 
Father’s listening ear. And in the belief that 
they did so, John Folsom had fallen asleep, 
like a tired child in its mother’s arms. 


* ¢ 


THE FIRST TASK. 


T had seemed a very hard day to Hope. 

| Mother had been hurrying to finish 

Corinne’s new party dress; Corinne her- 

self never could talk or think of anything 

except parties. Aline was busy over some 

designs she was making, and when Aline 

had her head in her paint-box the heavens 

might fall, and she would not know it. As 

for the children, it had not been one of 

their good days; Bob and Babs were usually 

good chums, but to avoid monotony, they took an 

occasional day for quarreling, and there had been 
no monotony that day! 

Up in her own room, Hope thought it all over for 
the thousandth time. It seemed terrible to spend 
all your life in commonplace ways, sewing, and 
going to parties, and designing decorations, and 
trying to keep children quiet, when out there 
beyond the hedge and the quiet shaded street 
was a whole world of real things—suffering, and 
tragedy, and terrible want. 

“TI can’t stand it,” Hope cried, fiercely, “I can’t! 
Nobody cares, but I can’t stand it!” 

Among the young maple leaves down the street 
a brown roof nestled cozily; it seemed to Hope 
to call her. She picked up her hat and coat from 
the bed, and put them on hurriedly. She would 
goto Doctor Stanton; he would understand. Had 
he not often told her, since she came back from 
college, how much she helped him down at the 
parish house? 4 

Fifteen minutes later, in the quiet study, the 
girl poured it all out—her longings, the indiffer- 
ence of the home people to the call that summoned 
her—the fact that they did not need her, and that 
the world did. 

“Are you quite sure of that, child?” the rector 
asked, gravely. 

“Sure of what!” Hope asked, startled. 

“That the home people don’t need you?” 

“Oh, I know it!” the girl cried, passionately. 
“We seem almost to live in different worlds—we 
have for years.” 

The rector leaned forward, and laid his kind 
hand upon the girl’s. 

“Hope,” he said, “don’t you see? You say they 
do not need you at home—that there is no real 
sympathy between your heart and theirs; yet you 
want to go and help people with whom you will 
have infinitely less in common. You have not 
made your home people want you, yet you think 
you have something to give others. Don’t you see 
that until you have won the confidence of those 
whom God gave you first of all, you have no right 
to ask for a new field? We may make mistakes 
in our vocations, but we cannot possibly make 








Mma Barbhelow 
By Lewis Worthington Sith 


Singing, singing, singing, in the starlight or the sun, 
Dawn upon the mountains or the twilight falling dun. 
On the level road to yesterday I turn my eyes and see 
All the glory of to-morrow on the face you lift to me. 
Alma, Alma Barbelow, 
That was very long ago. 







Are you singing still and clinging still, like spinners in the sun, 

To the gleams that lit the dreams you knit from fancies finely spun ? 
Give me, Alma Barbelow, 
Once again their woven glow. 


Singing, singing, singing, in the rain-beat or the hush, 
Spring upon the treetops or the autumn’s dying flush. 
In the paths that knew your footsteps while my heart, as yours, was young, 
Are there yet some lingering echoes of the wildwood joys you sung ? 
Alma, Alma Barbelow, 
We are waiting for the snow. 
Are you holding yet and folding yet against the last eclipse 
Through life’s prosiness the rosiness that once was on your lips ? 
Teach me, Aima Barbelow, 
What I knew once long ago. 


Singing, singing, singing, through the leaf-drift or the bloom, 
Friends upon the threshold, or the stars where mountains loom. 
Are you saved by simple wishes from the unfulfilled and lost ? 
Do you never feel a wave-lift of the deeps where I am tossed ? 
Alma, Alma Barbelow, 
Lead me where your roses blow. 
Could you break your heart and take your part and keep the singing clear ? 
Could you taste, and drink, and waste, and think the wasted moments dear ? 
Bring me, Alma Barbelow, 
Some fresh fountain’s overflow. 


Singing, singing, singing, through the simple household fret, 
Older than a thousand years when Pharaoh’s piles were set. 
I can never think you sated by the thoughts that flood the brain. 
I can never lose the freshness of your meadow-drifting strain. 
Alma, Alma Barbelow, 
There’s a call would make me go 
Out of Babylon, the rabble on its every lure-flamed street, 
To the trysted place, your lifted face, and find the journey sweet. 
Somewhere, Alma Barbelow, 
You are singing yet, I know. 





mistakes in our families, because God has taken 
that out of our hands.” 

For a long time Hope sat silent. Then she 
rose. 

“I am going to try again,” she said. 


* 


THE WRECK OF THE “POLLY ALLEN.” 


ISDOM and I had spent three months in 
a log cabin on the Pacific coast; three 
months of cloudless sky and _ starlit 


nights, with the water so calm that it almost re- 
flected the hills behind. 


“Does it never storm on this coast?” Wisdom 
asked one of the life-guard one day. 

“Oh, yes, mem, it blows summat at times, mem.” 

“I should like to see a storm at sea once; it 
must be magnificent.” 

The guar uinted long and sagely at the 
horizon. Then he pointed to a thin wisp of gray- 
ish cloud lying low to the southwest, and said, 
“I think, mem, she’ll be blowin’ a capful afore 
night, judgin’ from yon wisp of cloud, and the 

uallin’ of the gulls.” 

@ man’s prophecy proved true. Short 
after noon the sky thickened, and a brisk win 
came out of the southwest. A dense fog came 
with the wind, and after the fog came a driving 

n. As night drew on, the storm increased; 
what had been a gale became a hurricane. 

We sat long that night, listening to the roar of 
the storm. Suddenly we were startled by a flash 
of light that gleamed through the window. I 
sprang to the door and looked out. Another flash 
revealed a three-masted vessel aground on the 
treacherous rocks called the ‘‘Needles,” not a 
quarter of a mile from shore. Another rocket 
went up, and we could see the men in the rigi ng 
busy with the sails. Then we heard a crash like 
the discharge of a great gun, and the immense 
mainsail came flying shoreward like some gigantic 
white bird. By the light of the next rocket we 
saw that the mainmast had gone by the board, and 
that the vessel lay half on its side. Long before 
that, regardless of the driving rain and flying 
spray, we were on the beach. 

Wisdom clutched my arm. 
that can be done?” she asked. 

“Nothing we can do, but the life-savers will be 
here soon.” 





“Is there nothing 


Even as I spoke, there came the red flare of a 
Costen light from the station, and we could see 
the twin wy! of the lanterns as the life-guard 
toiled up the beach, dragging their beach-cart and 
apparatus. 

he crew came up, and halted right where we 
stood. No life-boat could live in such a sea; so 
they set about shooting a line to the vessel from 
the Lyle gun. 

Marking the growed. the captain said, “Set the 
gun here.” Then he walked back a few rods, 

e another mark, and said, ‘‘Set the shot-line 
here.” He ran up the beach to a little knoll, 
and called out, ‘“Tom, you and Andy set the sand- 
anchor here; you other fellows get out the 
hawser, and lay the whip-lines ready!” 

The men dug into the loose sand like badgers. 
They set the heavy sand-anchor, rove the hawser 
into the ring, and coiled it ready for the whip- 


nes. 

By this time the others had set the gun, coiled 
the shot-line, and attached the weight. The cap- 
tain charged the gun, picked up the eighteen- 
Sy projectile, and jammed it into the muzzle. 

hen he s' pped aside, and raised his trumpet. 

“Ship ahoy! Burn a flare!” 

Strange as it may seem, ow heard him. As 
the light flashed up, the captain called through 
eo “Look out for the upper foretopsail 
yards!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” came faintly through the storm. 

He pulled the lanyard; there was a flash, 
roar, and the line, carried by the weight, whirled 
out across the water. A faint shout told that it 


@| and you approach nearer t! 





had landed on the deck. by 
the crew hauled out to the sh P, first the whip-line, 


means of this line 


and then the great hawser. The hawser the men 
= wreck made fast to the stump of the fore- 
The men on shore put a heavy crotch beneath 
the hawser, and raised it. The Leer ran through 
a block in the sand-anchor, and six men whose 
duty it was to give and take with the roll of the 
vessel kept it taut. Otherwise, it might have 
pulled the sand-anchor loose. The breeches-buoy 
was rigged on the hawser, which had become an 
aerial tramway. The signal was given, and the 
buoy Gieappented in the darkness. 
Presently a shout came from the vessel. 
eral men seized the line that led to the buo 
ran up the beach with it. A huge fire 
kindled, and the light reached f-way to the 
vessel. We could see the hawser rise high in the 
air as the ship rolled offshore, and plunge down 
the foam as a wave rolled her back again. A 
black ight came out of the gloom into the circle 


Sev- 
and 


of firelight. It was the buoy withaman in it. The 
ship listed, and the man went out of sight in a 
smother of foam; it rolled again, and the man and 
buoy shot high into the air. hen it reached the 
shore, ready hands caught the buoy, and lifted 
the man down. He had been injured by a falling 
timber, but refused to leave the spot until his ship- 


mates were ashore. One by one they came, the 
master of the vessel last, with the ship’s log-book 
er the other. 


under one arm, and a little terrier un 
Every one was safe. 

When daylight came, we could see the pitiful 
wreck ne Serene the rocks. The waves had 
beaten the hull down to the water-line, and the 
shore was strewn for miles with masts and spars, 
rigging cordage, and sails, and piles of the 
lumber with which the Polly Allen had been 
loaded. 
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THE AVOCET— HE OF THE UPTURNED 
BILL. 


F you were strolling along the shore of a reedy 

Western lake some warm day in June, and saw 

a large snipe-like bird, with a long bill that 
turned up instead of down, you might think that 
the bird when young had accidentally fallen and 
dislocated his nose. You would be mistaken. 
Nature provided the bird with that sort of bill for 
an especial purpose, just as she provides all her 
children with the means most useful to them in 
their several modes of life. 

The bird is the American avocet, a most inter- 
esting bird that is every year becoming more rare. 
Years ago, avocets were numerous throughout the 
middle West; to-day they are confined to a com- 
Feeney A small region in the far West, and even 

ere they are scarce. 

The 
neut 


revailin 


color of most wading birds is a 
brown, 


nconspicuous, as becomes their 
mode of life among the 
rushes and on the sand- 
dunes. But the avocet is a 
very beautiful bird; his 
plumage is a harmonious 
lending of cinnamon, black 
and white, and he has dull 
blue legs and feet. The 
pure white and jet-black 
of his plumage make him 
strikingly conspicuous 
against a background of 
brown rushes. hat ma 
help to account for his al- 
most total extinction. 
Avocets can wade, swim, 
or fly, and show no especial 
preference for any particular mode of travel. If 
a party of avocets are weer ta the shallow water, 
n a short acquaint- 
ance warrants, they walk out into the water in a 
dignified fashion until they get beyond their depth, 

















and then swim away duck-fashion, as if their feet 
were provided with adequate webs, which ney 
are not. If you are rowing a flat-bottomed skiff, 
and surprise them ——s they take wing 
quickly. At first they dangle their long legs awk- 
wardly, like a crane, but soon stretch them out 
behind to act as a rudder. 

At first ay the curious upturned bill seems 
to be r y fitted to delve among the ooze and 
slime for minute insect life. So it would be if the 
avocet tried to eave the mud like other wadin 
birds. But his bill makes an admirable shovel. 
The avocet wades out up to his knees, thrusts his 
h and neck forward, and plowing along the 
bottom, gathers his dinner with the greatest ease. 
Not a water be | in the path of that bill escapes. 

If the avocet is strikingly dressed, and seems to 
set at naught the laws of “protective coloration,” 
his nest is a splendid example of that law. The 
female bird draws together a few dried tule stalks 
n a hidden nook omeng the rushes, and lays four 
dark brown eegs with lavender markings. They 
are almost invisible unless you know exactly 
where to look for them. 
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“TWINS.” 


NE of the most charming of the late Sarah 

Orne Jewett’s New England tales is that 

entitled “The Queen’s Twin.” It is the 
story of a simple, wise-hearted Maine country- 
woman, blessed with an imagination, whose birth- 
day happened to coincide with that of Queen 
Victoria, and who brightened and broadened her 
quiet village life through imaginatively adopting 
the British royal family. She followed their doings 
daily in the papers with the keenest interest, and 
accorded to her enthroned twin across the sea in 
her joys, troubles, and perplexities the same inter- 
est and sympathy that she would have accorded 
to an actual sister living in a hip-roofed house 
down the lane. 

Although Miss Jewett described the American 
twin as quite content that the queen should 
remain unaware of her existence, the story was 
brought to Queen Victoria’s attention some little 
time after its publication; but whether she appre- 
ciated it is not known. ‘The great queen’s sense 
of humor was not very keen, and her sense of 
ss dignity was rather “touchy.”” Moreover, 

er taste, except in music, was not discrimina- 
ting. The books and pictures she preferred were 





ivy. 

The laborer in an English village—a character 
of fact, not fiction—who was the queen’s twin in 
the same sense as Miss Jewett’s heroine also 
entertained no idea that the circumstance was 
my by interest royalty. 

“I be just the same age as the queen,” he used 
to assert, placidly. ‘It be either a fortnight older 
or a fortnight younger; I don’t rightly know 
which, and I don’t suppose her knows, either.” 

Less modest was a country lad of simple wit, 
born on the same day as the late King Edward. 
On his first visit to London he determined to call 
upon the Prince of Wales,—as the king then was,— 
and inform him of the interesting coincidence ; but 
he failed to get access to his “twin.” He was 
turning away discouraged after a third attempt, 
when the prince happened to come out, mount his 
horse at the curb, and ride away. Just as he did 
so, the disappointed twin realized who he was, 
and made an awkward salutation, which the polite 

rince of course Ppa 4 returned. the 

went home with something to brag of for the 
rest of his life. 

“The prince knowed me, he did,” he was wont 
to declare proudly. ‘I didn’t e’en get to tell him 
but he knowed me. I don’t know he know 
me; but I’ve allays heard tell there’s something 
mysterious-like between twins—seems like. ’tis 
strong a 0] to hold betwixt ’em e’en when they 
ain’t related.” 
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THE SMELL OF IMAGINATION. 

T a certain northern Chautauqua gathering 
last summer a lecturer, at the opening of his 
address, came to the front-of the platform 

and took a small vial from his pocket. 
“My friends,” he said, “before I begin m 


address, I wish to test the ventilation of this audi- 
torium. Iam going to pour out this oil of pepper- 
mint. When the odor reaches you, raise your 


hands, so that I may see how rapidly it travels.” 

He emptied the vial, and almost instantly several 
hands on the front benches went up; then farther 
back the ds began to go up by the dozens, 
until at last the people in the last seats caught the 
odor, and raised their hands. 

The lecturer thanked his auditors, and went on 
with his address. When he had almost finished, 
and was speaking of the effect of the imagination 
on our senses, he paused, and said with a smile 
- 5 was only clear water he had poured out of 


t 
his 3 

The audience had been caught so neatly that 
even those who had held up their hands joined in 
the laugh. But one illiterate fellow, whose hand 
had gone up more promptly and emphatically than 
any other, did not quite understand. 

“What they laughin’ at?” he asked, audibly, of 
the man sitting beside him. 

“Why,” explained the man, “‘you did not smell 
peppermint at all; it was rg imagination.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I knowed it was some- 
thin’ that smelled mighty strong.” 


* © 


HER OTHER HALF. 


HE four-year-old twins, who had no play- 

mates of their own age, were delighted when 

a little girl of three came to visit a neighbor. 

After the three children had played together 

for a time, the twins, hand in hand, went to their 

—, and said, “Mother, where’s the other one 
of her?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Nun—the blue titmouse, or Joshua’s father. 
ah 11,35. Nan— 
Non—see 1st 
ronicles 7, 27 (son of Ephraim, named in verse 
22 of the same chapter). 
2. 1. Sea, urchin—sea-urchin. 11. Cab, eye, net 
cabinet. 
3. 1. Clover, clove, love. 11. Lead-pencil. 


4. I. Beat, file, fat, lie, tub, but—beautiful. 11. 


Jarves, friar, ne, Feejee, osier — Jefferson 
Davis. 11. Sykes, Clio, Caliban, hin—‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 


5. One-half of 10 when divided into two figures 
(10) which compose 10 is 1; 1x1=1. 


6. 1. PEON Il. TOME 
EMMA OLEA 
OMRI MESS 
NAID EASE 


7. Talleyrand, Huguenots, Edict of Nantes, Bar- 
bazan, Aix, or Aix-les- Bains, Sedan, Trianon, 
Iberville, Lafayette, Eugénie. 

8. Iago, Lear _—, Portia, Goneril, Othello, 
Hamlet, Cordelia, Angelo, Desdemona. 

9. C-reamer, b-rink, s-pool, s-lash, b-ounce, 
g-lean, f-allow. 

10. S-pile-ile, b-race-ace, t-rain-ain, b-ramble- 
amble, ¢c-linch-inch. 
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THE PIRATE OF 
BY E. W. 


HE brook on the Alden farm comes dan- 
T cing and singing along through the woods ; 

it strolls out into the pasture, wriggles 
under the road through a dark, rock-bound 
hole, and then, as if tired and in search of 
rest, it stretches itself out in the duck pond. 
Tall willows in soft, green dresses fan it all 
day, and cat-o’-nine-tails whisper little secrets 
to it. 

To Lawrence Alden the brook and the pond 
are friends and playmates, always ready to 
amuse him, or tell him something that he did 
not know before; and so he has spent much 
time with them. 

On the still water of the pond there swam a 
flock of twenty little mandarin ducks, all his 
own. Their mother was always with them, 
sailing from one little cove to another, like a 
ship in a fleet of boats, calling them back to 
her side when they ventured too far away, as 
the ship calls in its boats when the sea grows 
rough. Lawrence knew that the mother duck 
would look after her little flock faithfully and 
well, but there were some dangers from which 
she could not protect them. Once, when he 
was lying by the shore, an evil-looking crow 
had sailed over, close to the surface of the 
water. The old duck had called the young 
ones to her with a great quacking, and had 
thrashed the water so hard with her wings 
that the crow had passed; but he alighted on a 
fence-post near by, and sat there, scolding and 
muttering to himself, till Lawrence drove him 
away. 

Another time, as Lawrence was watching 
some polliwogs, a slim brown body slipped 
silently out from between two rocks in the 
bank, dived into the pool, and came up with 
a small fish. Then, seeing Lawrence move a 
little, it glared at him with a beady black eye, 
and hissed like an angry cat. A mink! It 
would go hard with the little ducks if a mink 
ever got among them! 

For a week Lawrence counted the ducks 
every night, and found the number right. 
Then, one evening, there were only nineteen, 
nor could he find the missing one anywhere. 
The next night two more were gone, and the 
day after that, still another. The old duck 
seemed frightened. She kept her flock close 
beside her, and stayed with them near the 
shore. 

Most of the day, now, Lawrence watched 
from his place under the willows, but neither 
the crow nor the mink came back. Then, just 
before noon one day, there was a great flutter- 
ing, ahd with a terrified ‘‘Quack!’’ one of the 
little ducks went out of sight before his very 
eyes. He saw nothing touch it; it seemed to 
be dragged under the water and never came 
up again. Only a widening circle of ripples 
remained to show the spot. 

At the barn Lawrence found Henry, his 
father’s hired man, and told him what he had 
seen. ‘‘Aha!’’ said Henry. ‘‘I guess I know 


CHILDREN’S 


THE POND HOLE. 
FRENTZ. 


must get him, or you will not have a duck left. 
T’ll help you after dinner. ’’ 

When the meal was over, Henry went up to 
|his room, and came back with a large fish- 
hook. ‘To the shank of it he fastened a stout 
piece of copper wire about a foot long, with 
a loop in the end; and through the loop he 
passed a strong cord. From the cellar he 
brought up an empty two-gallon jug, which 
he corked tight, and to the handle of which he 
tied the other end of the cord that held the 
hook. 

‘*Now,’’ he said to Lawrence, ‘‘get me a 
piece of meat with some fat and some tough 
gristle on it.’’ When Lawrence brought it, 
Henry pushed it on the hook, and taking the 
things with them, the two started for the 
shore. 

Lawrence pointed out the place where the 
little duck had gone down. ‘‘It’s about ten 
feet deep there,’’ said Henry, and he short- 
ened the cord on the jug till the hook was only 
seven or eight feet from the handle. Then, 
once more making sure that the cork was tight, 
he pushed the jug slowly out from the shore 
into the deeper water of the pond, and threw 
the baited hook beyond it. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, '*I must go back to my 
work. Sit still, watch the jug, and see what 
happens. ’’ 

For an hour nothing happened, except that 
the jug, turning first this way and then that, 
and bowing gravely to all the shores, as the 
gentle wind moved it, drifted slowly away. 
Then suddenly it gave a jump and went over 
on its side, and at length passed out of sight 
under water. But in a moment it appeared 
again, dancing and whirling in a very lively 
manner; then it began to move rapidly out 
from the shore. 

Lawrence started for Henry on the run. 
When the two got back to the shore, the jug 
was gone; but they took the boat and pushed 
out, and soon found the jug among the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. Henry reached down into the 
water and began to pull. The cord jerked 
this way and that, but steadily came in, till 
there rose by the boat a great black head like 
a snake’s, but with a beak like a hawk’s, 
and angry yellow eyes. Then a broad back 
appeared, and two wildly pawing flippers. It 
was a monstrous mud-turtle, the enemy of all 
water-birds. Across his shell from back to 
front he measured more than eighteen inches, 
and later they found that he weighed nearly 
twenty pounds. From his dark hole in the 
mud he had risen silently to the surface, and 
catching the little ducks by the legs, had 
dragged them down. 

‘*But why,’’ asked Lawrence, ‘‘did you put 
the jug on the line?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ said Henry, ‘‘if I had tied the 
cord to a stake or the tree, he might have 
broken loose. The jug he couldn’t hold down 
long, for it was full of air, and so kept pulling 





the old boy that is doing the mischief. We 


him up till he was tired out.’’ 
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FINDING THE WELL. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


“TT isn’t much farther,’’ said Anna, hope- 
| fully. 
‘*Well, we’ll keep on, anyway,’’ said 
Howard. 
The little sister said nothing, but trudged 
cheerfully along behind, and carried her doll. 
It was too hot that day to set forth in search 
of adventures, but the children had not 
thought of that when they left home. Their 
one idea was to go to a high hill that towered 
in the distance beyond the fields that Uncle 
John owned. The hill looked higher and 
greener than any other, and its sides looked 
very steep. They set forth with good courage. 











HEN Julia found that her cousin 
Gertrude was away, Gertrude’s 
aunt said: 

‘*I think she will be back soon, so go up 
to the play-room and wait till she comes. ’’ 

Julia ran up to the big, sunny room 
where Gertrude kept all her toys, games, 
and books. Julia looked about her, and 
Picked up a book. 

As she took it up, out from between the 
leaves slipped a number of funny-looking 
little figures, that seemed, as far as she could 
tell, to be paper dolls. But they were the 
oddest paper dolls she had ever seen, for 
they looked much more like rabbits than 
like people. One wore a big apron, a dotted 









(To make the rabbit dolls, trace the out- 
lines on thin paper and transfer them to 
cardboard. The dresses can be drawn 
with either pen and ink or water-colors. ) 


dress, and big, floppy slippers. Julia decided | 

that she was a nurse doll. There wasa little | 

baby rabbit, and a mother rabbit, a boy | 
rabbit, and a girl. A small | 
figure in a dotted dress was 
the girl doll’s doll. 

“It’s funny that I never 
saw these before,’’ thought 
Julia. ‘‘They must be new. ’’ 

None of the dolls seemed to 
have any clothes except what 
they had on, and so Julia 

found paints 
and a writing-tablet, and 
made dresses for all of 
them. She cut out the 
arms of the rabbit girl so 
that shie could slip her doll 
under one of them and 
carry it there. Shecut out 
the nurse’s arms, too, so 
that she could carry the 
baby. 

Just as Julia was fin- 
ishing a costume, Ger- 
trude came into the room. 

‘*T didn’t mind waiting 








oe 


at all,”’ Julia said, and held up the 
dresses that she had made. 

‘**Q goody!’’ said Gertrude. ‘‘ Let’s 
make a house of books here on the table. 
I’ll be the housekeeper, and live over in this 
other corner, and 
you can be the 
dressmaker and 
come to sew.”’ 















After they crossed the first broad field, 
where they had helped Uncle John get in the 
hay, they came toa brook, and it was some 
time before they found a bridge by which they 
could get to the other side. Then there was a 
pasture to cross, a fence to climb, and a thin 
strip of woods to pass through. All the time 
it grew hotter and hotter, but they toiled on 
across fields and pastures, and over fences, 
until at last they reached the hill. Then 
almost before they kitew it, they were half- 











way up its slope. It did not seem so high 
| when they finally reached it, and its side was 
| not so steep as they had expected. Nor did it 
now appear to be any greener than the fields 
and smaller hills over which they had jour- 
neyed. When they paused at the top of the 
hill and looked back, they could see Uncle 
John’s house in the far distance, and some- 
how it looked farther from the hill to the 
house than it had looked from the house to 
the hill. 

‘*Probably that is because the hill is a lot 
bigger than the house,’’ Billy explained to 
the others. 

But the main object of the adventure was to 
see what was on the other side of the hill. 
They turned and ran to look down the other 
slope. Near at hand they saw a farmhouse. 
The house was closed, as if all the people 
who lived there were away for the day. Then 
Anna’s sharp eyes saw something that made 
her cry out for joy. 

‘There is a pump!” she cried. 
means water. Come!’’ 

They ran eagerly to the pump, and never 
had water tasted so good to them before. 
There was neo dipper to drink from, but that 
only made the water taste all the better when 
they held their mouths under the dripping 
spout. Each in turn pumped while the 
others quenched their thirst, and then they all 
washed their hot faces and hands. They 
drank again of the cold, refreshing water 
before starting back on the long walk home. 

They were late to dinner, but Uncle John 
listened to their story, and then he said: 

‘‘That is always the way with hills. I have 
found all through my life that the hill that is 
farthest off always looks the greenest. I have 
also found that a hill always looks high and 
hard to climb when you see it from a distange, 
but when you get nearer to it you find that it 
is not so steep, after all. And on the other 
side of every hill that I have climbed I have 
found something that made the climb worth 
while. Now you just remember what you 


‘* That 


have learned to-day, children, when you see 
things in life that look like high hills.’’ 
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DANNIE 


BY W. 
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Springmount coal-mine when Dannie 

was twelve. In _ recognition of his 
father’s faithfulness and his mother’s needs, 
the manager found a place for the boy in the 
mine a few days after the funeral. 

For two years Dannie held the place, and 
never lost a day. Every cent of his earnings 
he gave directly into his mother’s hands. 

When he had just reached his fourteenth 
year, he was at work as usual one morning, 
when there came -a sudden ‘‘sucking’’ of the 
air in the mine. He knew well what that 
meant; but before he had time for action of 
any sort, there followed a fierce swirl of flame 
through the pit and a muffled roar—and then 
black darkness. 

One hundred and fifty men and boys lay 
dead or dying in the pit, but Dannie did not 
know that until afterward. 

The only person near him when the explo- 
sion came was a boy known as ‘‘little Ted’’— 
a mere child whose father had sent him into 
the pit because he utterly refused to attend 
school. Ted had just passed Dannie, driving 
an empty coal-box and whistling cheerily to 
himself. 

Dannie was hurled from his feet, and momen- 
tarily stunned. He recovered his senses 
almost immediately, struggled up, and turned 
instinctively toward the mouth of the pit. 
Even in his half-dazed condition, he knew that 
the murderous choke-damp must already be 
stealing upon him in the terrible darkness, and 
that he had not a moment to lose. 

He had gone only a few yards, feeling his 
way as best he could, when the voice of little 
Ted rose, wailing, behind him: 

‘*O Dannie, Dannie, where are you? Help 
me to get out, Dannie! Oh, come and help 
me !?? 

Dannie stood still, not that he hesitated 
about going to Ted, but to steady his head and 
make sure of where the boy was. 

‘‘Dannie, Dannie, are you there? Are you 
comin’ ?”’ shrieked Ted. 

‘*Yes, Ted, it’s all right; I’m comin’,’’ 
answered Dannie, and he made his way to 
him as fast as he could. 

By himself, he might have had some hope 
of getting out in time. With Ted, he did not 
think there could be any; but Dannie went 
back. 

He found Ted crouched beside his dead 
horse, not badly injured, but quite helpless 
from terror. 

‘*Come on, Ted, quick!’’ he said. ‘‘Catch 
hold of my jacket, and I’ll take you along 
with me.’’ 

Ted could hardly stand, much less walk. 
Dannie tried to lift him, and then realized for 
the first time that his own arms were hurt 
and almost useless. 

There was only one thing to do, and Dannie 
did it promptly. Dropping on his knees, he 
made Ted get upon his back, and clasp him 
round the neck. Then he rose and staggered 
off with his burden. 

It seemed a fearfully long way through the 
darkness to the foot of the slope up which lay 
the only road to safety. Dannie knew every 
inch of it by lamplight, and even now was 
able to trace it with a good deal of certainty. 

His progress, however, was alarmingly slow 
in spite of his best efforts. More than once 
he stumbled and fell. The last time he recog- 
nized something in the air near the floor that 
warned him that he must be sure to keep his 
feet, no matter how slowly he might have 
to go. 

The choke-damp was creeping steadily along 
the passage. He must have been wading 
through it for some time. He dared not think 
how deep it might already be, or how soon it 
might rise to his nostrils, for one full breath 
of it would be his last. 

He could not even venture to set Ted down 
for a rest again, lest he were not tall enough 
to keep his head above the deadly gas. 

The nervous strain told on Dannie even 
more than his exertions. He struggled on 
with laboring breath and straining eyes, but 
no thought of abandoning Ted ever crossed 
his mind. 

At last, when he felt that he could do little 
more, he reached the foot of the slope. There 
was a faint glimmer of light far overhead. 

Ted was nearly unconscious from fright. 
Dannie climbed a few steps, and set him 
down, to recover his own breath. There 
could be no long pause, for the choke-damp 
was at their heels. He had difficulty in get- 
ting Ted on his back again, but managed it 
somehow, and began climbing with all his 
réfmaining strength. 

They were not nearly half-way to the sur- 
face when Ted’s arms suddenly relaxed, and 
he slid down at Dannie’s feet, wholly uncon- 
scious. 

Dannie threw himself beside him with a sob 
of despair. There was nothing more that he 
could do. He could neither lift nor drag the 


[_)’sorinemo father was killed in the 
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| boy a step farther. 
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Unless Ted came back to | 
his senses before the choke-damp once more | 
overtook them, they both would die. 

Dannie looked longingly at the light still so 
far overhead, and wondered bitterly why no 
rescue party had come; the time seemed very 
long to him since that terrible flash and crash, 
with the succeeding darkness in the mine. 

But after the first confusion, those above 
had really acted promptly, and a party of vol- 
unteers was now on its way down the slope. 
Almost as Dannie thought of a rescue party, 
he heard voices above. 

He sprang to his feet, and sent up shout 
after shout for help. Answering cries came 
directly back. Ted was roused by the noise, 
and opened his eyes. 

The next minute they were both seized by 
strong hands, and carried swiftly to the open 
air—the only survivors of that terrible explo- 
sion. 

Ted’s first words on meeting his father were, 
‘*Deon’t send me into her again, pop! Gimme 





my books, and I’!l go to school !’’ 


Dannie made no remarks except that ‘‘It | 


wasn’t anythin’,’” to those who praised him 


to his face. No one knows what he did when | 


he met his mother at their home. 

When the mine was reopened, Dannie went 
back the first day to work in it as before, in 
nowise impressed by having been ‘‘featured’’ 
in all the newspapers as ‘‘the boy hero of 


Springmount.’’ 
& 





INVENTING A GAME. 


A YOUNG magpie came into the possession | 


of Mr. E. J. Banfield, who, in his book, 

‘*My Tropic Isle,’’ gives an interesting 
account of the bird’s accomplishments. It 
went in and out of the kitchen at will, and if 
by chance food was not spread out at the 
accustomed place, it protested loudly, and 
always effectively. 


The bird spent many hours endeavoring to | 


sing. No cultured relative was present to 
teach the notes of its kind, so that in default 
it learned the complete vocabulary of the 
domestic poultry, besides the more familiar 
calls a exclamations of its mistress. 

A whi - y mpad took up its abode 
near the ae? and the magpie, after a decent 
lapse of time, admitted the stranger to its com- 
yy The wild, larderless bird, how- 
ever, had little time to play. All its wits and 
energies were devoted to the serious business 
of life. It knew none of the games that the 
magpie invented except one—a kind of aerial 

peep-bo, ”? to which the more intelligent bird 
lured. it by means of a prize. 
he ie found a moth, big of abdomen, 
fat, and brown, a tempting morsel to any 
insectivorous bird. Envious of the dainty, the 
wegeall fluttered and skipped about the magpie 
heerful chatter; but the fluttering moth, 
daintily held by the extremity of its y, was 
alternately presented and denied. While they 
danced about a bush, the magpie ee ge 
held the moth for acceptance and hopped 
the wagtail was about to snatch it. To the 
tame bird, fortified by the knowledge that its 
meals were —* it was all fun. To the 
hungry wild one, the moth dangling tempt- 
ingly before it and whipped disappointingly 
away, it was a game equally sincere, but of 
varied interest. ‘The one assumed a whimsical 
air, chuckling in encouraging tones; the other 
took it all in earnest. 

At last, unable to restrain an exclamation of 
delight, the 1 ie unwarily slackened its 
hold, and the moth fluttered off, to be snapped 
up on the instant by the wild bird, and gulped 
without ceremony. 

After this the game was fr 
but the magpie had invariably to make it 
worth the while of the 
prize in the shape of some tit-bit. 
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WHEN CRITICS DISAGREED. 


ROFESSOR Lounsbury tells a good story 
which seems to show that, in the matter 
of poetry, critics hold diverse opinions, 

and that one man’s opinion is as good as an- 
other’s. According to the professor, Aubrey 
De Vere, the Irish poet, collected on the 
same day the opinion of three of his brother 
poets on the poetical standing of Burns. 

One of these poets, who was Tennyson, said 
Burns’s songs were perfect, but that one had 
to forget his serious wert to enjoy them. 
The second, who was Yords worth, said that 
Burns’s ‘‘serious efforts’’ showed great genius, 
but that his foolish little amatory poems were 
worthy — of oblivion. The third was Sir 
Henry Taylor, who said that he found Burns’s 


songs and his serious poems alike tedious and | 


disagreeable. 
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A MIGHTY GOOD REASON. 


HE benevolent citizen, says the Newark 
Star, while walking along Park Place, 
spied a little tot weeping. So he walked 

up to the child, and said: 


‘*Now be a good boy and ap, your crying. ’’ 

The child replied, **I ca mal 

But why can’t — 

**T can’t. 

ion eee 5 ood sacent. Tell me why you can’t 
good y and stop crying.’ 

bee, wady Gl, sa 





uently played, | 
wagtail by offering a | 





A Wholesome Summer Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Better than lemons or limes—healthful and delicious. 
Refreshes and invigorates. (Adv. 
~o-___——_- 
DO YOU WISH TO IMPROVE 
YOUR COMPLEXION 
Hands and hair? If you wish a skin clear of pimples, 
blackheads and other annoying eruptions, hands soft 
and white, hair live and glossy, and scalp free from 
| dandruff and itching, begin to-day the regular use of 
Cuticura soap for the toilet, bath and shampoo, 
isted by an i 1 light application of Cuticura 
ointment. They not only do much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough skins, itching, sealy scalps, dry, 
thin and falling hair, chapped hands and shapeless 
nails, but they do even more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants and children. For liberal sample of 
Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin 
Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, 
Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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Natal, Java, ‘etc..and Album Se. 1000 Finel inely Mixed ,20c. 65 
ditU.S.,26¢.1000hingesBe. A uts.wtd.50%. ListFree. Ibuy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.St.Louis,Mo, 


Let Us Give U 


A Home Gymnasium 


First One in Each Town Given 


for advertising pw S. 
posit required ; to 
under oe conditions. Ex- 
Sy in our free circular. 

io Canvassing. Write Quick 
for Particulars. We Mean It! 


GIANT MFG. CO., Box B, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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OU never need 
apologize for a 
Minute Gelatine des- 
sert. It is fit forany 
occasion and always 
delights every guest. 
Quickly prepared, 
wholesome, deli- 
cious, Try it once 
and you will want 
it often. 





Minute 
4 Gelatine 


35 recipes for its use in Minuteman 
Cook Book sent with 


SAMPLE FREE 
Enough to make one pint if you 
send your grocer’s name. 


y Everybody 





Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 


1913 Meveie. Write for Special Offer. 
i913 Models, ®10 to $27 
1911 and 1012 Mo and oF to Proof tires. 
all of best makes ..... to $12 
100 Second -Hand Wheels 
a and models, 


te $8 
cat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
= om |p on ’ aria nt alow 
cen vy _the fret and allow 
7, DAY VS" YREE TRIAL. 


Tr Ri Md t Sous rear 
wheels, !amps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at half usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


ie Know that you | 


































MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO. 
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will like this handy 
little fountain pen 


My little Jack 
Knife Safety 
has converted 
thousands of 
fountain pen 
skeptics into 
fountain pen 
users. Here is 
a pen that can 
be carried i 
right side up, 
upside down, or flat, or in any 
position in any pocket or 
tossed carelessly into a lady’s 
purse or suit case or traveling 
bag with white linen. 
Geo. S. Parker. 


PAgueER 


Jack Knife Safety 
Fountain Pen 


is a little wonder—it has the 
famous Lucky Curve that pre- 
vents the leak, asimple device 
that locks in the ink—it writes 
like a freshly dipped pen and 
as smooth as glass. 


Ohe Lucky Curvi 


The Lucky Curve is 
an exclusive Parker Pen 
feature and is the one 
big thing that has taken 
the leak and smear out 
of fountain pens. 

of the pe 
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ring attachment, and is only one 
of hundredeot different ¢ les at arn 
grtoes in Jack — Safety, St: 
Self-Filling pe 


a0 — |" ooaP Parker Pens on trial. 
If y t loca dealer, send for 
encapiete i illustrated catalog. 
Parker Pen Company, 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, WOOLWORTH BLDG. 
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jonary. THREE-IN-ONE OIL | 
CO., 42AlS. Broadway, New York. 

















For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
and cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 


Bulletin Y-133 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WE OFFER eight high-grade styles, 
including ROTARY and OSCIL- 
LATING types. Our machines have 
‘Automatic Drop-Head and Lift, Auto- 
matic and Self - Regulating Tensions, 
Self-Oiling Devices, Short Non-Breaking 





ments. 
in the equipment of each machine. 








to keep the machine, we willt 
charge is made for use Sains + e t 
of our great confidence in the New ey 
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Needles, Full Ball-Bearing Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
A full set of finest attachments and accessories is included 
We produce only the HIGHEST 
QUALITY of family sewing machines made in factories among the best 
equipped in the country. The New Companion is recommended and 
used in tens of thousands of homes throughout the country. Each machine 
is FULLY WARRANTED by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 

THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL, Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold subject to pur- 
chaser’s approval. 


for three months, so that you — test it to your own satisfaction. 
e it beck 3 a 4 expense and 


YOU WILL HAVE NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight charges on shipment of sewing 












Showing Machine closed for use 
as a stand or table. 





We allow you totry the machine in ous home 
If for any reason you 
d refund your entire remittance. No 


ling to make this liberal agreement because 


y point east of 10 ; also to points 





New Companion purchasers. 
Factory-to-Home price. 


famil 
and show to your friends. 





that you can see just 


the near future, and shall be 
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farther west for a sinall extra a charge. This Free ay Offer has saved thousands of dollars for 
There will be absolutely no extra cost to you after paying our low 


OUR LOW PRICES ua B cuspeiee you. As originators of the one-profit, factory-to-home 5: a eae ous 
as ears ago, we can save you a large amount on the purchase of a high 
sewing poet ty and at the same time send you a machine that you wil! be prou 


pA Lv ow. all this is accomplished is ppanthoctty op eecny 4 in thie limited 
HOW TO FIND OUT. e have prepared a beautiful booklet of 36 
mation. The iMlustrations “in ‘this ‘pooklet are made Som actual shesnaneaee. of the aw LK 
how one would look in your hom If you 
near future, we want you to read this booklet. We therefore make the rein offer: 


A Sterling Silver Thimble Given to Each Applicant for Our 
To get the Thimble, write A as follows: “I shall need a new sewing machine of some kind within 
glad to receive further parti 


Please send me your descriptive booklet, also ° Sterling Silver Thimble (give size ae per our offer. 
I enclose five cents for postage and packing. It is dist inctl Vow oy that this App: ication places 
me under no obligation to purchase unless I é 72 sire.’ rite to-da 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ACCIDENT, OR INTENTION ? 


HE Leaning Tower of Pisa, that most eccentric 

piece of Southern Romanesque architecture, 
has been the cause of an almost continuous discus- 
sion. Scientists and architects have examined its 
foundations, measured its columns, and theorized 
as to its strange departure from the perpendicular. 
In 1773 Goethe explained it as intentionally so 
built for the purpose of attracting the spectator’s 
attention from the ordinary straight shafts, of 
which Pisa in the twelfth century is said to have 
had ten thousand. This is the interesting theory 
that Mr. Isaac Bickerstaffe upholds in Field. 


To substantiate this view, he describes similar 
divergences that occurred in contemporary build- 
ings. The Baptistery of the Cathedral in Pisa, 
built also in the thirteenth century, leans seventeen 
inches out of the perpendicular, and the_ plinth 
blocks of its foundations tilt down gradually and 
evenly for nine inches in the direction of this lean. 
The Campanile of San Niccold leans forward in 
the same way, as likewise do the fagades of the 
Cathedral of Pisa. It is worthy of note, too, that 
they curve back again toward the endicular. 

In the Leaning Tower there is a deliberate effort 
above the third floor to return to the perpendic- 
ular. This is made by a delicate series of changes 
in the pitch of the columns on the lower side— 
evidence taken by some investigators as indication 
of an attempt to remedy an error made by the 
architects, the foundation according to one theory 
having subsided as the result of their inexperi- 
ence with the peculiar soil of Pisa. 

Mr. Bickerstaffe points out, however, that care- 
ful measurements below the third floor show that 
the arches of the staircase were deliberately 
increased in —s and that the downward dip 
was so arran that the weight of the tower 
was thrown off the overhanging side. This, he 
says, would have been quite unnecessary if the 
architect had meant the tower to rise straight up 
from its foundations. Equally significant is the 
fact that above the third floor of the tower none 
of the precautions just described are taken. 
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BROAD SCOTS. 
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VERY traveler knows that some of the keenest 

joys of travel spring from trifies. A lover of 
“Lorna Doone,” visiting the Doone valley, was 
pleased and interested by the romantic spot; but 
she felt no such vivifying suggestion of the near 
presence of the lovely Lorna and the “Great John 
Ridd,” as a chance word on the highway gave her | 
later. A woman at a farmhouse door, answering 
a countryman’s question, said merely: 


“Young Mr. Ridd has just gone by.” | 

That was a thrill indeed! ‘That there are still | 
Ridds in John Ridd’s country was worth knowing, | 
but at the moment she did not reckon years and 
generations. “Young Mr. Ridd” was John him- 
self, just gone by, eluding her eager vision by no | 
more than a turn of the road. | 

Recently she was nearly as excited, on her ar- | 
rival in the land of Barrie and Stevenson, at her | 
first encounter with broad Scots. She had for- | 
gotten to expect it, and the dialect she knew so 
well in print fell upon her ears almost as surpri- 
singly as if, in the country of the Lake Poets, her 
ag had addressed her in verse. Arriving in 
the Edinburgh railway-station, she had accom- 
anied a porter to the luggage-van for her belong- 
ngs. Her attention was distracted for a moment, 
and when she looked back, he was gone. Another 
porter volunteered an expianat ion. He said: 

“Thmonsaweefrabr-r-r-r-r-r.”” 

She did not understand, and he repeated his 


| 
| 


remark : 
* “Thmonsaweefrabr-r-r-r-r-r.”” 

It dawned upon her then that this was “braid 
Scots.” on and condescendingly, observing 
= she was still unenlightened, the porter said 
it again: 

“Thmonsaweefrabr-r-r-r-r-r.”” 

Mustering all her literary wits, she made a 
gallant guess—and solved the sentence. ‘Thank 
you,” she said, graciously, and waited with proud 
composure till the man who was away for a 
—— returned, and took her trunk upon his 

aITOW. 
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HOW HOOKER GOT HIS TITLE. 


CURIOUS accident gave General Hooker the 

title of “Fighting Joe.” But it was a happy 
accident, and history, summing up the character- 
istics of our national heroes, has continued to 
apply it as graphically descriptive of Hooker’s 
character. His energy never gave out; in persist- 
ence he vied with Grant. The circumstances under 
which the title was given are these: : 


The correspondent of the Associated Press is 
often compelled during exciting times fo send his 
telegraphic accounts piecemeal, in order to enable 
the papers to lay the facts before the public as fast 
as possible. Hence, in order to number the pages 
correctly, he has to supply what is cal ed a 
“running head,’’ which he repeats with every page 
of his story. | 

When the account of the Battle of Malvern Hill | 
was being received by the Associated Press, there | 
was such excitement in New York City that it | 





extended to the telegraph operators and copyists, | ¢ 


who were generally proof against such fevers. In | 
the midst of the sensation that the battle created, 
one of the copyists, in his admiration of the gal- 
lantry and daring of General Hooker as detailed 
in the report, improvised a “running head,” | 
“Fighting Joe Hooker,” which was repeated page 
after page. Two or three of the papers adopted 
t oe the head-line for the printed accounts of the | 
attle. } 

The name “stuck,” and was fixed on Hooker 
forever ; but instead of accepting the title as a 
compliment, he could never bear to hear it. 

“It always sounds to me,” he once said, when 
allusion was made to it, “as if it meant ‘Fighting | 
Fool.’ It has really done me much injury in 
making the public believe that I am a furious, 
headstrong fool, bent on making wild dashes at the 
enemy. I have never fought without good pur- | 

ose and with fair chances of success. When I 
have decided to fight, I have done so with all the | 
vigor and strength [I could command.” 
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EXACT STATEMENT. 


OME one has said that the man who laughs is 

/ the man who is secure in superior information, | 
wisdom, wit or sophistry. The naiveté of the | 
Sudani supplies plenty of food for this kind of | 
laughter. 


There is the story of a telegraph clerk in an out- 
lying district of the White Nile who, finding the | 
desolation upon his nerves, telegraphed to head- | 
quarters, “Cannot stay here; am in danger of life ; 
am surrounded by lions, elephants and wolves.” 

The hard-hearted operator at the other end 
wired back, “There are no wolves in the Sudan.” 

He received a second wire: “Referring my wire 
16th, cancel wolves.” 






























WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL 
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HBURN-CROSBY 5° 


MEDAL FLOUR 





RECIPE 


RY TEA CAKE 
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ek Y4 cup melted butter 

ms baking powder 1 cup milk 

5, add milk slowly, melted butter and eggs well beaten. 
dredge blueberries with flour and fold into the batter. 

three-quarters full, bake one-half hour in moderate oven. 
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" ‘This recipe and 761 others in the GOLD MEDAL COOK BOOK. 
_ Each package of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR contains a Cook Book coupon. 


LD MEDAL FLOUR AT ALL GROCERS 




































RED RACER 


AEROPLANE 


This is the latest and best of model aeroplanes, and the first practical 
machine to be produced at a moderate price. The Red Racer is guaranteed 
by the designer to fly 1,000 feet. It combines lightness with great strength, 
and is built to stand knocks that would demolish theaverage model. It has 
adjustable silk water-proof planes edged with piano wire, twin propellers, 
and 240-inch rubber-strand motors. By means of a special foot-holding 
device and an automatic multiple winder, one person alone can both hold 
and wind the machine for flying. The flier is 23 inches long and 13 inches 
wide, arid is artistically finished in red and gold, with a place for the name 
and address of the owner. There is nothing to make or put together. We 
furnish the Red Racer all set up and ready to fly, together with the patent 
holding device, multiple winder, and directions for flying the Racer. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE OF COST. 
AN OFFER TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


We will sell you the Red Racer for $1.25, but why not get it FREE 
OF CHARGE under the following offer? 

Send us just one new solicited subscription for The Youth's Com- 
panion at $2.00, and we will present you with a Red Racer Aeroplane 
as described above, and pay the delivery charges also. Look for some one 
among your friends who is not a reader of The Companion. Show hima 
few copies, and tell him how much you enjoy the paper, Then ask him 
for a subscription. This means a little work, of course, but so does any- 
thing worth while. When you receive the Red Racer we know you will feel well repaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. 1's subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money oy 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 














ASTHENIA. 





. « ASTHENIA” means “without strength,” 
and it describes a condition of general 
debility. Nerve weakness is “ neuras- 
thenia,” and muscular weakness is “‘myas- 
thenia”; but the word without any prefix 
whatever means a general weakness of the system 
that the sufferer brings into life with him. In 
infancy a child with asthenia is incapable of pro- 
longed muscular effort. The normal baby screams 
lustily and kicks vigorously, but the asthenic baby 
cries feebly, as if fatigued, and nurses with slow 
and feeble movements. 

Such children cut their first teeth late, with 
a good deal of digestive disturbance; they catch 
diseases easily, and are slow to stand and walk. 
The motor apparatus —that is, the nerves and 
muscles used in moving the body—is not, and 
probably never will be, capable of much hard work. 

In later years, especially during adolescence, 
life goes more hgrdly with the asthenic person. 
His lack of stamina may show itself in any one 
of a number of ways—among others backache, 
chorea, weak eyes, weak heart, slowness of wit, 
poor digestion, or undue fatigue after ordinary 
exertion. These symptoms all indicate that the 
asthenic person cannot work or play like other 
people, but must arrange his life with regard to his 
constitutional weakness. 

Many asthenics are persons of superior intelli- 
gence and moral force, and they often offset their 
physical limitations by an exercise of will. The 
ability thus to exert the will and to triumph over 
fatigue marks the difference between them and the 
neurasthenic or the simply indolent. 

The greatest mistake a person of the asthenic 
type can make is to use his will-power in an effort 
to keep up with normal people in their work and 
play. He can often hold his own in the battle 
of life surprisingly well, but he cannot do it by 
“burning the candle at both ends.” Success in 
life for the asthenic means a careful conservation 
of all the vital forces from hour to hour. 
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HE six-o’clock bell had rung, and the 

clerks at Munger & Athwold’s were 

putting away the stock that had been left on 

the counters. Two young clerks, Harry 

and Walter, friends and recent comers to 

the store, worked at the same counter. When the 

last box had been put in place, Walter turned and 

began to study the labels on the rows of boxes on 
the shelf. 

“What are you doing, Walt?” asked Harry, 
with languid interest, as he drew on a pair of new 
gloves. Harry was good-looking, and he knew 
it, and he had spent all that he earned, so far, 
on clothes. Once or twice he had seen Mr. 
Athwold himself looking him over with what he 
thought was an approving glance, and he had 
remarked confidentially to Walter that “it paid 
to keep well-groomed. The management wasn’t 
likely to promote a clerk whose looks were not a 
credit to the store.” 

Walter understood the insinuation. Nature had 
not gifted him with good looks. Moreover, he had 
a widowed mother to support, and he had to wear 
a suit that was not exactly shabby, but that was 
far from new. 

Now Harry had to repeat his question before 
Walter answered. “I’m going to study stock a 
few minutes. I don’t know just where everything 
is, yet.” 

Harry laughed a contemptuous little laugh. 
“You don’t catch ‘dis chile’ studying stock after 
hours. If you don’t know where a thing is, ask 
somebody else. That’s my motto.” 

Things went on as usual for the next three 
weeks. Then one day Mr. Athwold walked down 
the aisle. He stopped at the counter where the 
two friends stood, and asked Harry to wait on him. 

“Will you show me some pajamas?” he said. 

‘What size?” asked Harry. 

Mr. Athwold appeared to hesitate. 
have forgotten what size I do wear. 
would you suggest?” 

Harry had no suggestion to offer. 

“Let me see the largest size you have,” Mr. 
Athwold said, finally. 

Harry pulled out several boxes, and began to 
rummage through them. Then he turned to 
Walter. “Say, Walt, are there any larger sizes 
than these in stock ?” 

Walter put his hand instantly upon the size 
desired. 

Mr. Athwold chose a suit, and then asked to 


“IT really 
What size 





see some hose, size 11%. Harry hunted aim- 
lessly for a minute or two, but could not find any 
half-sizes. He called upon Walter again, and 
Walter immediately found the right box. 

Next Mr. Athwold asked for a pair of extra- 
length suspenders, then for some collars of a shape 
that differed a little from the kind usually sold, 
and finally for gloves with cadet fingers. In not 
a single instance could Harry find the article 
desired. But Walter got it with a promptness 
that showed how perfectly he knew the stock. 

The next morning Walter was called to the office. 
He went with fear and trembling, but when he 
came back his face was beaming. 

“What’s up?” asked Harry, curiously. 

Walter told him. He had been promoted to the 
position of head clerk, with a substantial raise 
in salary. 

Harry’s face fell. ‘‘You!” he exclaimed. ‘“Why, 
he almost promised that to me. He told father 
three weeks ago that Jerrold was going to leave, 
and that I was in line for promotion. But that’s 
just it,” he added, with easy philosophy. ‘You 
can’t put any dependence on a man’s word now- 
adays.” 

* 


THE AIR-SHIP IN REAL WARFARE. 


N interesting comment on the progress of avi- 
ation and the influence it is exerting on modern 
methods of warfare is furnished by an account 
of the work of a dirigible in the Turco-Italian 
War, published in the Stampa of Turin. 


The dirigible left its hangar at six in the morn- 
ing, with the commander and two pilots. The 
object was to carry out an offensive reconnais- 
sance. Rising over the sea to the height of one 
thousand meters, the balloon turned eastward 
toward Koefia, and passed over that oasis. The 
crew could see that, for the moment, at least, 
there were none of the enemy there. Then the 
dirigible turned south toward Sidi Mufta, in the 
neighborhood of which were scattered the tents of 
the Turk and Arab camp. 

No sooner had it reached the edge of the encamp- 
ment than numerous little puffs of white smoke 
were observed on the ground beneath, and the 
unmistakable crackle of rifle fire made itself heard 
above the roar of the air-ship’s motor. The Turks 
and Arabs had begun a violent fusillade against 
the dirigible, which promptly answered by drop- 
ping its first bomb. A flash of fire and a dense 
cloud of smoke rose from the middle of a group of 
tents, and men were seen to rush out and away 
from them. 

The Turks, realizing the futility of their rifle- 
fire, brought their artillery into action. From the 
edge of the sand-dunes came two flashes, soon 
followed by others. Evidently the Turks had 
a the artillery beforehand for this purpose, 
or the shells took an almost vertical line of flight. 
The Turks had posted their guns on the slope of 
the sand-hills, and buried the tail of the carriage 
deep in the sand in order to prevent the recoil 
from overturning the gun. In spite of all the 
preparations, however, the aim of the gunners 


was wild. 
The See. on the other hand, let fall other 
bombs, which seemed to be as effective as the first. 
The aeronauts, moreover, while carrying on this 
aerial combat, which lasted almost an hour, accom- 
plished also the chief end of their voyage—an exact 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s camp. They took 
numerous photographs, which, when put together 
in proper order, —s a perfect plan of the posi- 
tion. The dirigible returned to its hangar at 
eight o’clock ; it had been two hours in the air. 


* © 


THE PERFECT ROSE. 


“rrHOU art like unto a flower,” warbles the 

German poet to his love. A certain exas- 
perated old German florist and nurseryman who 
flourished half a century ago in New York was 
accustomed to assert with equal positiveness that 
a flower is like a woman. 


He had many women customers whose trade 
he ——— but whose demands often drove 
him to rumple his upstanding Teutonic brush of 
hair until he looked like an an arrot. He 
finally unbosomed himself to the husband of one 
of them, whose diary has preserved his words: 

“I have so much trouble with the ladies when 
they cooms in to buy mine rose! They wants him 
pov | they wants him double, they wants him 
mun tly, they wants him fragrand, they wants 
him nice golor, they wants him eberytings in von 
rose. I mapes am not what you calls one uncal- 
lant man, but I have somedimes to say to that 
adies, ‘Madam, I never often sees that ladies that 
was peautiful, that was rich, that was goot-tem- 
pered, that was yoong, that was indelligend, that 
was discreed, that was bervection in one ladies. 
I sees her mooch not!’ ” 


® © 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


HE large number of paintings that unscrupu- 

lous dealers declare to be the work of the old 
masters is aptly satirized by Mr. Robert Henri, 
the artist, in the Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Take, for instance,” said Mr. Henri, “the 
work of the illustrious English artist, George 
Morland, who lived a hundred years ago. The 
indefatigable Morland painted, in the course of 
= life, about four thousand pictures. And of 

hese —” 

=. Henri smiled his quiet and intelligent 
sm 


e. 
“Of these,” he continued, “no less than eight 
thousand are still extant.” 


® © 


HARD TO FIND. 


N spite of the fact that the hardships of travel are 

now much lessened, the story in the New York 
Tribune of the traveler who bought a ham sand- 
wich in a railway-station has not lost all of its 
point. 

“There isn’t any ham in that sandwich!” 
growled the traveler, as he munched his purchase. 

“Oh, you haven’t come to the ham yet,” the 
attendant answered, easily. 

=o man ate on a while longer. Then he growled 
again: 

‘There isn’t any ham yet!” 

“Oh,” said the attendant, “you’ve bit over it 
now.” 

* 


“WANTED — A COLLABORATOR.” 


HAT all persons of artistic or literary aspira- 

tions are not as impractical as they are gen- 
erally supposed to be, is proved by the following 
advertisement, which, says the Boston Herald, 
recently appeared in a morning paper: 


Wanted—A collaborator, by a young play- 
wright. The play is already written; collsborator 


to furnish board and bed until play is produced. 








NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a 


dainty dessert confection. Whether served with 
ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are equally 
delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of Nabisco— 
the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing to be desired. 
Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins 


FESTINO :—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
analmond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- 
ing a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


ADORA:—Another dessert 
confection of enchanting 
goodness. Alluring squares 
in filled sugar-wafer form. 























Men Admire 
Real Beauty 


PALMOLIVE 


Promotes Naturally Beautiful Complexions 


For 2,000 years palm and olive oils 


T is more than mere soa 
P have been used for the complexion. 


—it gives to the skin just 
what it needs to keep it 
soft, smooth and beautiful. 


Our process of blending in Palm- 
olive Soap has increased their effi- 
ciency two fold. 

More than a million 
women know that 
Palmolive proves it. 


It contains a perfect blend of 
palm and olive oils—Nature’s 
own beautifiers. 











> Send two 2c stamps 

It is free from all traces Of for sample and co. 
raw alkali—is soothing to the let, ‘‘ The Easy Way 
tenderest skins. toBeauty,’’and you'll 
knowit, too. 15c the 


At all dealers. 
De- 


cake. 
Natural color. 
lightful perfume. 


Physicians and nurses in well 
known hospitals recommend it for 
bathing new born infauts. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory : 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous An 
and healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out PALM OLIVE 
easily and leaves the hair soft and tractable. Price, 50 cents. — SHAM p 0 0 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 
cleanses the pores of the skin 
and adds a delightful touch after 
the use of Palmolive Soap. Price, 
50 cents. 







N. B.—If you cannot get Palm- 
olive Cream or Shampoo of your 
local dealer, a full-size pack e 
of either will be mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. 
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AMERICAS ARS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 





supported by the taxes of the people—was | 

organized in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
in 1639. Although there were other schools of | 
earlier date throughout the country, no records 
remain to show that they were public institu- 
tions of learning, maintained by an assessment 
upon the people. 

The words ‘‘public’’ and ‘‘free,’’ as applied 
to schools of this period, had a vastly different 
meaning from that which they bear to-day. 
The income set aside for these pioneer schools 
was seldom sufficient to defray all the expenses, 
and so the parents were called upon to furnish 
fuel and light for the building. The words 
‘*public’’? and ‘‘free’’ merely signified that 
persons of all classes were privileged to attend, 
if they were willing to conform to the require- 
ments of the town. 

In 1637 the General Court of the colony 
granted Thompson’s Island—situated in Dor- 
chester Bay, about half a mile from the shore 
—to the town of Dorchester. Before that date 
the island was owned and occupied by David 
Thompson, who since 1619 had made it the seat 
of an English trading-post, where he carried 
on a thriving fur business with the Indians. 

After the grant of Thompson’s Island to 
Dorchester, the income from rentals, or assess- 
ments on it was to be used to support a free pub- 
lic school on the mainland. But the islanders 
were slow in making their payments. At 
last, on May 20, 1639, the town took legal action 
against the delinquent taxpayers. It voted to 
place a tax of twenty pounds on each of the 
120 occupants of the island—which, according 
to the records, ‘‘included the principal part 
of the adult male inhabitants. ’’ 

The income from the island was sufficient to 
provide for building a schoolhouse and for 
the payment of a modest salary to the school- 
master; but it did not provide for lighting and 
heating the building, which was probably a 
log cabin of the most primitive kind. In con- 
sequence of this lack of funds for the running 
expenses of the building, the parents were 
obliged to furnish ‘‘two feet of wood, or two 
shillings and sixpence, to be delivered to the 
schoolmaster within a month after the twenty- 
ninth of September.’’ If these requirements 
were not met, the parents were promptly noti- 
fied to remove their children from the ‘‘free 
public school.’’ As late as 1732, fuel and light 
were supplied by the parents; but after that 
date the town appropriated an adequate sum 
for the purpose. 

The first schoolhouse was built on what was 
then known as ‘‘Settler’s Street, ’’ Dorchester, 


T= first public school in America—to be | 


near the corner of the present Cottage and | 


Pleasant Streets. It was a one-room affair, 
poorly constructed; it remained in an unfin- | 
ished state for some years. Round the build- | 
ing, 
destitute of shade-trees. Such a clearing was 
always made round schoolhouses and meeting- 
houses, in order that the approach of a hostile 
Indian or a hungry wolf might be detected. 
The roof of the schoolhouse barely shielded 
the children from storms, and the fierce rays 
of the summer sun. 

The master of the school was the Rev. 


Thomas Waterhouse, a graduate of Cambridge | 


University, England. He was, undoubtedly, 
the first public schoolmaster in America. The | 
town records tell us that Mr. Waterhouse was a | 
very useful man, ‘*of a blameless conversation, 
and especially firm in his non-conformity.’’ 
His duties were many and arduous. Not only 
was he obliged to look after the mental welfare 


of his pupils, but he had to attend to their | 


physical and spiritua] needs as well. It is 


not known just what sum he received for his | 


services, but it is more than likely that one- 
half his salary consisted of produce, such as 
corn, barley, potatoes, and fuel. 

‘*From the first day of January to the end 
of September,’’ ran the regulations, ‘‘the 
master shall—every day—begin school at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and end at four in the 
afternoon. ’’ 

An intermission was granted between eleven 
and one o’clock, —except on Mondays, —when | 
he called the pupils together at twelve 
o’clock, ‘‘to examine them what they have | 
learned on the Sabbath Day preceding. ’’ 

These carefully compiled ‘‘rules and direc- 
tions’’ for this first American institution of 
learning show great care and excellent man- 
agement on the part of the city fathers. They 
were always liberal in giving financial sup- 
port to the schools. Among those who gave | 
generously were John Clapp, Christopher 
Gibson, Governor Stoughton, and others. 
Many of them have monuments in the shape 
of modern school - buildings bearing their 





a clearing was made, and was left | 


names, and erected to their memory by the 
City of Boston, of which Dorchester has been 
| a part since 1870. 


® 


A GIRL WHO COULD BE TRUSTED. 


‘6 ELL, mother,’’ said John Mason, as 
he pushed his chair back from the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘son and I must be 


starting along, if we expect to get to Larned 
and back to-day. I wish we didn’t have to 


that bothers me is the cattle. It’s going to be 
a hot day, and they’! need water badly. Julia 
will be at school all day, I s’pose, and you’re 
hardly strong enough to tend to ’em yourself. ’’ 

‘**T can come home from school at noon, 
father,’’ said Julia. ‘‘It’s only a mile, and 
I can eat my lunch on the way.’’ 

**Tt’s a pity for you to have that extra walk 
in all this sun,’’ said Mrs. Mason, ‘‘but if 
you’re willing to, it’ll be a great relief to me. 
I don’t seem to get my strength back as fast 
as I hoped to. What I have to do indoors is 
about all I can attend to.’’ 

**Don’t speak of it again, mother,’’ said 
Julia, kissing the frail little woman. ‘‘It 
won’t be any trouble at all, and if it was, you 


may trust the cattle to me, father.’’ 

The Masons had come to central Kansas 
only a few years before. They had not been 
quite so successful as they had hoped to be, 
and they still lived in the sod house that 
had been their first prairie home, although the 
thrift that they inherited from their New 
England ancestry kept them out of actual debt, 
and advanced them each year a little farther 
on the road to prosperity. 

Mrs. Mason, always delicate, found her 
slender strength taxed to the utmost by the 
labor of home-making and home-keeping, and 
a recent attack of fever had left her with still 
less energy. Julia, an active girl of fifteen, — 
something of a tomboy, her gentle mother 
regretfully considered her,—was the best of 
daughters, and took much of the burden from 
the older woman’s shoulders. But just now 
she was attending the summer term at the 
cross-roads schoolhouse, for the Masons were | 
| determined their children should have the best 
education they could give them. 


hardship to come home and water the cattle, 
but when noon came and she was actually on 
| the road, matters appeared in a different light. | 
It was a furiously hot day, and the air held an 
| insufferable sultriness that is unusual in the 
| dry climate of Kansas. As the girl plodded | 
across the mile of shadeless prairie, she felt 
her temper oozing away as her discomfort grew. 

The cattle—there were only three cows and 
a mule—were picketed out some distance from 
the house, and they had to be released, one by 
one, led to the pool of water two hundred yards 
away, and when they had drunk, led back 
| again and tethered. 

The animals were restless and ill-tempered 
| from the heat, and seemed bent on making the 
| girl’s task as hard as possible. When Julia 
| was through, it was already past one o’clock. 

She went to the house to bathe her face and 
| hands, and felt so exhausted that she threw 
| herself face downward on the bed for a brief 
rest; she determined that she would not go 
| back to the afternoon session of school. 

| There she fell asleep, and although it seemed 
only a few moments later that she heard 
| her mother calling her, she thought as she 





at hand, the room was so dark. An ugly 


the sky in that quarter was already as black 
as midnight. 


The storm-cloud, luminous now with almost 
continual flashes of lightning, advanced rapidly. 





Fortunately, it did not appear to be a tornado, | 


| and Mrs. Mason and Julia did not think it 


necessary to take refuge in the newly built | 


| cyclone cellar. 


The work outdoors was barely finished when | 


| the storm was upon them. The rain fell in 


streams rather than in drops, and the livid | 


flashes of lightning weirdly illuminating the | 
| gloom, and followed without intermission by | 
the crashes of thunder, made mother and | 
daughter cower in terror in each other’s arms. 

Suddenly the earthen roof of the house 
began to leak in generous streams, 


threatened to set all the furniture afloat. The 





leave you and Julia alone, although you’!l get | 
along well enough, I guess. The only thing | 


know I’d be glad to save you the work. You 


In the morning Julia had not thought it a | 


rose from the bed that evening was already | 


storm was coming up from the southwest, and | 


Julia hurried out to help her mother put the | 
chickens into a place of safety, and carry in | 
some clothes that were drying upon the line. | 


which | 


water poured down the walls, and the plaster, 
crudely made of native lime, dissolved like 
| Sugar and fell in soaked masses to the floor. 

| With the ruin of their home in prospect, 
|Mrs. Mason and Julia forgot the roaring | 
| tempest without, and hurried round with pans 
/and blankets, catching what leaks could be 
| reached, and covering things that could not 
be moved out of the way. 

Through the window they could see what 
| looked like a river rushing between the house 
| and the barn; 
a stream already more than two feet deep was 

hurrying down the ‘‘draw.’’ This—as Eastern 
readers may need to be told—is a depression | 
which in the East would probably be the} 
channel of a watercourse. But in Kansas, the 
draw does not usually contain water, although 
it may once have done so, and it is sodded over 
with tough buffalo-grass turf. The head of 
this draw was a mile or more above the 
Mason house, and the storm had transformed 
it into a raging torrent. 

| ‘*Julia,’’ said Mrs. Mason, shouting to 
make herself heard above the thunder, ‘‘are 
| the cattle picketed in the bottom of the draw ?’’ 
| ‘*Yes,’’ the girl shouted back. ‘*The cows 
are. The mule is up on the bank.’’ 

‘*Then they’ll be drowned if the water gets 
much deeper. It’ll sweep them off their feet, 
I’m afraid.’’ 

Julia looked at her mother aghast; the loss | 
of their cows would be a terrible blow. Sud- 








/ denly she turned to the cupboard, seized a long | 


knife from the shelf, and ran to the door. 

‘*‘Where are you going?’’ screamed her 
mother. 

‘“*To save the cows,’’ Julia replied. And 
although her mother called out to her not to | 
think of such a thing, she was out of the 
house and running along the bank of the draw 
before the words were out of Mrs. Mason’s 
mouth. In spite of the violence of the storm, | 
the mother did not hesitate. to follow her | 
daughter out into the drenching rain. 

By the light of the lightning flashes, she | 
saw Julia, with her hair flying behind her, as 
the wind whipped the braids apart, hurrying 
toward the mule, who was picketed on the | 
higher ground above the draw. Out in the) 
midst of the stream, now at least four feet | 
deep, and rising rapidly, the cattle could be | 
seen raising their patient heads above the 
water which already washed their backs. | 
The stream had carried them down as far as | 
the picket-ropes would allow. 

Julia had by this time reached the mule. | 
With one sweep of her knife she severed the 
paws and quickly twisted one end about his | 
nose to form a halter. In a moment she had | 
scrambled, man-fashion, upon his back, —she 
knew she could in no other way be sure of her | 
seat,—and rode the surprised animal up the | 


SSS 


draw well above the place where the cows | f 


| were standing. | 
Mrs. Mason hurried toward her daughter, | 
| but before she could reach her, Julia had | 
| turned the mule’s head and plunged into the | 
| stream. 

The animal swam nobly, and rapidly ap- | 
| proached the cows, who were at last uneasy | 

| and lowing mournfully. Mrs. Mason watched | 
| with a beating heart-as the animals came | 
| together, and then, as the mule’s struggles 
| seemed to indicate that he was tangled in the | 

cows’ picket-rope, she wrung her hands in an | 
|agony of fear. Was her girl to be drowned 
| before her eyes? 

But Julia, with a coolness that surprised her- 
self, leaned over, so that her dark hair streamed 
on the muddy water, and with quick, sure 
strokes, cut the rope close to each cow’s neck. 
The group parted, and began to float down 
with the stream. But released from their 
tethers, the cows were quickly able to swim to 
the side of the draw and scramble out on dry 
land. And although Julia felt herself weak 
and frightened, now the thing was done, she 
kept strength enough to guide the mule also to 
the bank; she was half a mile below the house 
when she at last got to land. 

The storm was now abating, and although 
she was exhausted, and drenched to the skin, | 
the plucky girl was able to walk back to meet 
Mrs. Mason, and to laugh instead of ery when 
she felt her mother’s arms go about her neck. 

Fortunately, neither mother nor daughter 
| suffered serious harm from their exposure. 





| And when Mr. Mason tried to scold Julia for 
| the risk she had taken, she said: 

‘*But, father, we couldn’t lose the cattle, you 
know, and I told you you could trust them to 
| me.’’ 

‘*Well, you kept your word,’’ replied her 
father, ‘‘but next time, please remember that 
we can spare the cattle better than we can 
| Spare you, my dear.’’ 


& & 


HELPING BOBBY. 


MOTHER entered the nursery, where 
her offspring were both screaming at the 
top of their lungs, and exclaimed, ‘*Why, 

— what are you crying for?’’ 

| ‘*T wanna dink !’’ demanded small Bobby. 

| ‘*Well, I’ll get you a drink,’’ replied ‘the 

mother. ‘‘Elsie, what are you crying for?’’ 

‘*You didn’t seem to hear Bobby, mama,’’ | 
said Elsie. ‘‘So I was helping him ery.’’ | 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, 
University. 


Music or Normal School, 
ave 


n 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


College or 
Kindly indicate tone nod you have in mind 
= for boys or girls, and if you h 
its location. 


preference as to 


he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, N.H. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, Aggroves’ty 
| Department of Instruction. 

lege. 
equipment. 
prizes. 


Endowed. 
Commercial department. 
Large athletic and play grounds. 


Prepares 


HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


N. H. 
or col- 
Modern buildings and 
$300 in 
Expenses moderate, two free scholarships given 
to worthy young men for moderate service. 


Catalogue 
the rainfall was so heavy that | on request. 











It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 
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A Real 


Cuckoo Clock 


to Call the Time 


A genuine Cuckoo Clock 
to call the time is both quaint 
and useful for your hall, liv- 
ing-room or den. 

We have a limited supply 
of Cuckoo Clocks which we 
now offer at nearly one-half 
the usual price. 

The cases of these quaint Clocks 
are finely hand-carved, and are 
produced by the peasants inhabit- 
ing the Black Forest district of 
Germany. The Clock has a 4%- 
inch dial, raised white numerals, 
bone hour and minute hands, with 
genuine hand-carved ornamenta- 
At intervals of 
half an hour a small door above 
the dial opens and the cuckoo calls 
the time. This is accompanied by 
a gong strike. The movement is 
operated by quaint weights and 
chains. Size of case 13x18 inches. 


This Clock formerly sold at $7.50 
Until our supply is exhausted $4 2 5 
can emma 


the Clock may be had at the 
SPECIAL PRICE OF - 

Sent by eacpress at receiver's expense. 
BOY’S 
Indian Play Suit 

While 


They 
Last 


70c. 


Each 


Formerly $1.25 











This durable summer Play Suit consists 
of 1 Jacket, 1 pair of Trousers, and 1 Wai 
Bonnet. The Jacket and ‘Trousers are 


made of khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow 
and red. The War-Bonnet has briglit- 
colored feathers round the crown, and is 
adjustable in size. Any size Suit furnished, 
from 6 to 12 years of age inclusive. When 
you order, be sure to state size wanted 


These Suits were priced at $1.25. Until 
our limited stock is exhausted we will sell 
them for only 70 cts. each, delivered free 
anywhere in the New England States. 








Address all orders to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

Courses — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. ' 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. } 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview — | have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Wholesome, 
Refreshing 








Delivered Free anywhere in the United States 


for only one new subscription 


by Parcel Post for The Youths Companion. 
This Berlin Kettle 


with cover, 3-quart size, is made of 
Aluminum, in the celebrated “W ear- 
Ever” Brand, 99 per cent. pure, 
without joints, seams, or soldered 
parts. It cannot rust or form poi- 
sonous compounds with fruit acids 
or foods, and is not liable to scorch 
foods. The Kettle we offer is very 
useful for stews, soups, boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one 
other purposes which are familiar 
to the housekeeper. 
THE OFFER This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
© Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion sent us between July 17th 


and October Ist. Price of Kettle $1.35. Between these dates also we 
will deliver the Kettle free by parcel post anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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free booklet, “How to Make 
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A Great Fire Protection. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


New York Office: 37 Warren St. 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 

















For the Summer Tourist 





“BIG 3”? OFFER. 





The Camera may be sent by mail for 15 cents extra. 


1 Made of smooth cowhide, russet color, 16 inches long, 
Leather Traveling Bag. leather lining, inside pocket, leather handle, leather- 


covered frame, French edge, two snap locks and lock and key. The size is equally suitable 
for use when traveling or for shopping purposes. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 








Cane Dress Suit Case. This Suit Case, because of its light weight, is especially 

popular with ladies. It has a wood frame, cane cover- 
ing, inside cloth lining, shirt-waist pocket and straps, leather handle and corners, leather 
straps all the way round, and metal snaps, lock and key. Size 6 inches deep and 24 inches 
long. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


Leather Dress Suit Case, Made of smooth cowhide, russet color, with pressed 
- leather corners, leather handle, steel frame, cloth 


lining, inside leather straps in top and body, outside straps and buckle, 3 hinges with rivets 
capped, and lock and key. Size 6 inches deep and 24 inches long. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 





There are but few articles which possess a wider 
Auto_and Steamer Rug. range of usefulness than the Auto and Steamer Rug 


shown in illustration. This all-wool Rug, 60x78 inches, fringed, Bellevue grade, has a 
gray and white check and a green and seal-brown plaid, which closely resembles the high- 
grade Scotch and English patterns. The Rug is designed especially for use on the auto or 
steamer, or while attending athletic games. It is, however, equally serviceable the year 
round for the lounge, bed, porch, or for carriage or sleigh riding. In fact, it may be used 
whenever additional protection is needed. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 





Premoette Jr. Camera. This dainty, light-weight instrument, although but 134 x 34 x 454 inches, will actually take a 
picture 24 x3 inches. The small size and compact form of the Premoette Jr. make it an 
excellent Camera for vacation and general tourist use. It can be carried in any pocket or in a lady's hand-bag unnoticed. 
Covered with genuine grain leather, and all metal parts are nickeled. Has best single achromatic meniscus lens, and a direct 
view-finder, which hitherto has never been furnished on any but the highest priced cameras. 
automatically, is brilliancy itself, and permits perfect composition. The shutter works positively for snap-shot or time exposures, 





has four stop openings, and loads in daylight with the Premo Film Pack. 


Offers close October 1, 1913. Address all orders and make remittances payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Any one of the five articles described below will be given to Companion 
subscribers only for three new solicited subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion ; or sold to any one for $5.00 each. These articles shipped by express, charges to be paid by the 

receiver. 





This finder springs into place 














